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THE BUDDHIST HEAVEN. 


HE writer of these pages was very agreeably surprised, 
not long ago, to find a very elaborate dissertation upon 
the Buddhist Nirvana transferred bodily from an English 
magazine to the columns of the New York Home Journal. 
That somewhat degenerate periodical seems to be content, of 
late years, with the honor of being the gilt-edged and perfum- 
ed organ of fashionable life in the metropolis; and that it 
should be willing to devote long columns to a discussion of 
Buddhist theology shows how deep an interest the subject 
has excited in the popular mind. That interest is, perhaps, 
greater than is generally suspected. Many thoughtful minds 
have been almost fascinated by the unique religions which so 
deftly combine vague sentiment with the abstrusest specula- 
tions of philosophy. Buddha, the gentle-eyed, tranquil dream- 
er, who has been so long enthroned in the East, has been 
gaining, day by day, the admiration if not the reverence of 
the West. 
In the whole Buddhistic system, there is no part which 
has elicited so much attention as its doctrine of Nirvana. 


The chief reason, undoubtedly, bas been the almost impene- 
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trable mystery which invests the subject. Here is a religion 
which for many centuries has embodied the most sacred aspi- 
rations of nearly one-half the human race. All these untold 
millions have passed through the tragic scenes of life; and, 
amid their sufferings and their tears, their chief solace has 
been this gilded hope, this shining promise of Nirvana. And 
yet, what this promise really is, no one seems able to tell! 
As book aiter book of Buddhistic lore is opened, the mystery 
appears to deepen. The most contradictory explanations 
seem equally well supported. Nirvana, says one, is the bliss 
of heaven; .it is that state of eternal rest where the soul finds 
tinal deliverance from all the changes and wretchedness of 
mortality. Nirvana, says another, is anuihilation; it is the 
extinction of the soul, like a taper that goes out in thick dark 
ness. And now, as if these contradictions were not enough, 
there comes a third—the writer of the dissertation already 
referred to—who declares that Nirvana is neither paradise 
nor annihilation, that it has no reference to any future state 
whatsoever, that it issimply a condition of holiness and happi 
ness attainable in this life and in this life alone. No wonder 
that a heaven constructed upon such enigmatical principles as 
the Buddhist heaven seems to be, has excited so much inter- 
est, and become one of the chief riddles of this inquiring age. 
The present writer does not pretend to decide between 
these contradictory statements and conflicting authorities. 
But as the fruit of much patient study of the matter, it has 
occurred to him that a sort of harmony might be established 
between doctrines that seem so diverse. And in these few 
pages, he wishes to give some brief hints as to the way in 
which such a harmony may possibly be attained. 
Let it be remembered, first of all, that the Buddhist Serip- 
tures are of an appalling magnitude. They come not from 


any one source, but have been composed by a whole host of 
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writers belonging to different ages and races. Of the teach- 
ings of Gautama himself, we have no original record. The 


sayings ascribed to him are gathered out of legends scattered 
here and there in the wide compass of Buddhist literature. 
And hence it comes that there are the most conflicting opin- 
ions concerning his character as a teacher. Some, like Weber, 
(1) describe him as a profound philosopher, weaving the most 
abstruse speculations into a new religious movement; others, 
like Koeppen, (2) regard him rather as an ethical teacher, a man 
of intense moral convictions, cutting his way through the 
sophistry and casuistry of Brahminism; to Vasselief, (3) again, 
he seems merely a religious enthusiast, Whose conceptions are 
all crude and vague, but whose burning zeal started the im- 
pulse of reform which afterwards developed into the Buddhis- 
tic religion. Which one of these views is the nearest to the 
truth, it will perhaps be always impossible to tell. We only 
know that the primitive gospel of Buddhism is hidden in 
thick darkness—that its sacred books are the work of sub- 
sequent ages, and of many different minds. 

In the dearth of positive information, let us endeavor to 
reconstruct out of such fragmentary data as remain, the prob- 
able form of the primitive doctrine of Nirvana. Buddhism, 
as we know, was primarily a revolt against the proud exelu- 
siveness ‘and the tyranny of the Brahmins. It scorned all 
distinctions of caste; it proclaimed that the Brahmin and the 
Sutra stood upon a common level; (4) it offered the highest of 
ecclesiastical honors to the lowest of the people; (5) it was a 


(1) Indische Literaturgeschichte, 248. 

(2) Die Religion des Buddha, IL , 125. 

(3) Le Bouddisme, 12, ete. 

(4) In wem Wahrheit ist und Lehre, der ist gliicklich, ist Brahmana.”’ 
Das Dhammapadam, 393, in Zeitschrift. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesellschaft, 
XIV. 

(5) Hiouen Thsang. Mémoires sur les Contreés Occidentales 1... 191. A 
noble legend showing the utter contempt for castes among the early Budd- 
hists. 
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free gospel, promising salvation to all without respect of per- 
sons. In a word, it was preéminently the religion of the people ; 
and as such was gladly welcomed by the humbler classes, the 
poor, the outcast—by all those who had been humiliated 
and crushed under the yoke of the Brahmins. (1) 

What kind of a promise would this free gospel be apt to 
hold forth to its humble followers? It found them, virtually 
in bondage—a despised and stricken race, condemned to a life 
of grinding, unrequited toil. Whatso natural as that it should 
shadow before them that hope always delightful to the toiler, 
but no where so enchanting as in the sultry, enervating East 
—the hope of rest, of tranquil, unvexed, eternal repose. Un- 
der some such halo, the new religion must have presented 
itself to the multitude. 

Its abstract speculations, its subtle distinctions spun out to 
the thinness of a spider’s web, were not for them. Their 
prayer was simply for release from trouble and toil—for the 
soft, still life of the Lotus isles. That for the people was the 
Buddhist heaven. It was that ideal of eternal rest which Ori- 
ental art has so finely symbolized in the statue of Buddha, 
with its unruffled brow, its dreamy eyes and folded arms. 

That the promise to the people held out nothing more than 
utter annihilation, it is impossible to believe. Gautama, we 
are told, (2) allured the multitude by the grandeur of the rec- 
ompence which he offered in the future. And certainly the 
rude, untrained multitude could have found nothing very en- 
chanting in the prophecy of utter extinction. Let it be re- 
membered, further, that the Buddhist books are careful not to 
describe Nirvana as absolute and unqualified non-existence. 
They aftirm the contrary. Nirvana is, Nirvana is—that is a 


(1) Burnouf Hist. Buddhism Indien, I., 145, 249. 


(2) Ibid, I., 199. 
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refrain often recurring in the Buddhist books. (1) In their anx- 
iety to make the future utterly opposite to this wretched life 


of earth, they divest it of all the ordinary attributes of exist- 
ence; but still, it is not an estate of absolute nothingness. 
It seems a very blank heaven; but nevertheless, to them, it 
was a real heaven. It was not such a heaven as Mahomet 
and his fierce soldiers pictured for themselves—one brilliant 
with flowers, crowded with houries, and surging with a 
splendid activity. The poor Hindoo toilers were better pleased 
with a dream of repose and absolute quiescence. They were 
content with a vacant and colorless sort of a Paradise. But 
still it was not the utter blank, the dreary void of annihilation 
which “allured them by the grandeur of its recompences.” 

But Buddhism presents itself under another aspect besides 
its purely popular one. It was a system of most abstruse 
speculation. It was a semi-religious development of the 
Sankhya philosophy—that great school of heretical thought 
that had been long undermining the orthodoxy of India. And 
thus the new religion gained favor among an order of minds 
very different from the multitude. It gathered around itself 
@ speculative class, versed in all the methods and the myste- 
ries of Oriental philosophy. 

To this class of adherents, the conception of Nirvana must 
naturally have assumed a different form from what it did to 
the common people. The one common tie between all schools 
of Indian speculation is their contempt for human personality. 
The moment an Oriental begins to philosophize, he drifts out 
into the boundless ocean of the absolute. He is wrapt in re- 
veriés concerning the mysteries of infinitude. Human life, to 
him, is only a dream, and a dream of wretchedness; the soul 
is but a fleeting form, which, after running its round of mis- 


(1) Hardy. Eastern Monachism, 291, 297. 
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ery, vanishes into the bosom of the Infinite, like adrop of wa- 
ter falling upon the surface of the ocean. Under the influ- 
ence of these preconceptions, Nirvana gained a new meaning. 
To the multitude, it meant a state of dreamy ecstatic repose. 
To the philosopher it grew synonymous with the extinction 
of human personality, the loss of consciousness, the fading 
away and vanishing of the human soul into the depths of an 
unknown and unsounded sea. 

The very simplicity of this explanation will form, for many, 
the chief objection against it. How is it, they will ask, that 
so natural a theory has not before been offered amidst all the 
controversy that has been going on over this perplexing sub- 
ject? The reason is, I believe, that the attention of Oriental 
students and writers has not been closely enough directed to 
this fact of the double origin of Buddhism. That it is a 
fact, no scholar will pretend to deny. All the authorities 
agree in showing these two forces at work in the formation of 
the new religion—the one force, a revolt of the multitude 
against Brabminical tyranny ; the other, a revolt of the philos- 
ophers agaivst the rigid, obsolete formulas of Brahminical 
orthodoxy. But the importance of this singular combination 
has not been properly appreciated, and hardly considered. 
It is, in fact, a most unique phenomenon in the history of re- 
ligion. There have been religions born among the common 
people; there have been others representing the uprising ofa 
speculative and philosophic class against the prevailing or- 
thodoxy; but Buddhism alone has some how managed to 
jumble these two impulses together in one movement. And 
hence its many inconsistencies and seeming contradictions 
that have so perplexed European research ; hence, above all, 
this enigmatic Nirvana which seems on the one side a heaven 
of serene repose, on the other a bleak cold abstraction end- 
ing in final nothingness. 
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We have let fall out of view that other theory recently 


broached, which asserts that Nirvana has no reference to any 
future estate whatsoever—that it means merely a condition of 
holiness and happiness here on earth, and in the present. 
Undoubtedly, there are texts in the Buddhist books which 
chime well with this interpretation; but their character is too 
evident to require much remark. They are, clearly, to be re- 
garded rather as unctuous strains of moralizing than as exact 
statements of belief. It is a common-place with us; heaven is 
here, its bliss is to be found in the practice of virtue and the 
smiles of an approving conscience. In the same sense, the 
Buddhist might say: Nirvana is here. But these pious hom- 
ilies did not shut out the stricter conceptions of theology. 
Nirvana was something more than a figure of speech. It was 
a tremendous reality presenting itself to every Buddhist un- 
der one of the two forms described above. 

Such then—so far as it can be portrayed within these nar- 
row limits—is our conception of the Buddhist heaven. Nir- 
vana has assumed two forms or aspects, because it has been 
beheld from two points of view. It is like one of those great 
Himalayan mountains that over-look the most sacred places 
of Buddhist worship. Around its base, the mountain reveals 
a landscape, soft, bright, enchanting to every eye; but to the 
traveler who climbs above, this beauty soon changes to 
scenes of ruggedness and desolation, until at last he stands 
in the presence of one lonely peak pointing into the emptiness 
of space. And so with the heaven that Buddha promised to 
his followers. To the multitude below, it seemed like a land- 
scape in June. But to that smaller class, thoughtful, philo- 
sophic souls, who climb the dizzy heights of Buddhist specu- 
lation, Nirvana puts on a more rugged form and ends at last 
amid the coldness and the silence of an eternal void. 

S. S. HEBBERD. 
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LONGING. 


l. 
Shall it be, shall it be, in the ages to come, 
In the years of our life in other spheres, 
When we shall have gathered the whole vast sum 
Of suffering, and winnowed the wheat from the chaff? 
Or shall the small scope of the years 
We spend on this earth, 
In plenty and dearth, 
Wherein we labor and seldom laugh, 
Reveal the precious, the priceless boon, 
The meaning, the sense of the mystic rune, 
Inscribed on our foreheads, engraved on our hearts? 


2. 


Ah the earth is old and gray ; 
In the voice of the night and the sound of the day, 
In the ery of its deep abysses 
And all its wildernesses, 
In the howl of jungled beast and hiss of crested snake, 
In the moan of the vast immemorial sea, 
In the sigh of the homeless wind, 
In the pitiless fall of the snow, tierce flake by flake, 
In the winter trees like old age pinched and thinned, 
In the sobs of all living things that be, 
In the tears of the poor in the pestilent city 
Over whom the skies shut devuid of pity, 
In the whole wide anguish, 
Wherein the slow months languish, 
That nowhere finds Hope, or Heaven, or God, 
But back in the night of fear has trod.— 
In the one large toil of the world and the soul, 
Do you note the stress of longing ? 














Longing. 


3. 


What is it that we seek ? 
What is it that we crave? 
In the atmosphere chill and bleak— 
Wherein we dwell— 
Our breathing is hard and slow : 
We call on Nature to save; 
We strive to burst the spell 
That binds us in bonds we deeply know. 


4. 


With passion, with might, 
We scek the light! 
Like the plantlet in the ground, 
Like a soul in a swound, 
Like a truth expressed in speech, 
Like a heart endowed to teach, 
Like a poet rudely hurled 
In the tumult of the world, 
Like a prophet whom men scorn, 
Like a world in space new-born, 
With passion and with might 
We seek the light! 


6. 
This is the sense of the mystic rune 
Inscribed on our foreheads, engraved on our hearts, 
This is the sense of the marvellous tune 
The bent trees sing when the wild wind parts 
The thick-woven clouds that hide the sky ; 
The bee in the clover, 
The swift bird-rover 
Seeking the climes that warmly lie 
In the sun’s straight beam, 
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The flush of summer, the return of spring, 


The sweet new thoughts May and April bring, 
The voice of the loosened stream 
When winter has sought his northern lair, 
And the earth rejoices in the sunlight fair, 
The growth of grasses, the shinings of stars, 
The interchange of night and day, 
All growth that struggles to burst the bars 
Setting it hindrance and delay, 
All storm, all tumult, that fills the breast, 
Utters the secret as best it may, 
Life seeks a beyond, a highest, a best. 


Shall it be, shall it be, 
Shall the sure light shine ?— 
Behind the veil. beyond the sea, 


Shall peace be thine and mine? 


8. 


Lo! the stress of longing shall create 
That it longs for; bear and wait; 

Lo! the ages in their toil and dust 
Have not faltered in their trust; 

Life shall widen, grow completer, 
Passion fainter, labor sweeter ; 

In the longing see expressed 

Promise of the happy rest. 

Since the soul is nobler far 

Than all things that in time ure, 

Not in temporal gauds and goods 

Can its higher-flying moods 

Find the calm it seeks perforce : 
Nobler, loftier is its course. 

Therefore through all Nature’s spheres 
Ceaseless longing still appears ; 
Therefore passion, bitter pain, 
Reigns within the soul’s domain. 












A Hindu Rosary. 


9. 


Complete is the soul, 
4 It demands the whole; 
Its rest is sure, 
And shall endure. 
Through the might of longing it shall surely gain 


Its dwelling upon the celestial plain ; 


F Clothed in the sun, and robed in the sky, 
: Knowing nor low nor high, 


At the heart of things, in the bosom of God, 
Its journeyings shall end, all roads overtrod. 


Lewis J. BLocg 


A HINDU ROSARY. 


ALTAR FLOWERS. 





On the altar lay no faded flowers ; 

But bring from thine own humble bowers 
The Lord of Life an offering 

Sweeter than wreaths that deck the king; 
And bring the blossom loveliest thence— 
The fragrant flower of Reverence. 


II. 
OMNIPRESENCE. 
In all the starry heaven, 
The sea, and wide earth through, 
He is—and perfect, even, 
Within this drop of dew! 
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Ill. 


MAN’S LIFE. 
The whirr of a bird: 
It flashes across the sky 
A moment—and passes by : F 


No sound is heard ! 


iP 
THE WAY OF POWER. 


By earnestness did Indra move 


To lordship o’er the gods above. 3 


V. 
FRAGRANT DEEDS. 
Nor odor of sandal-wood, 
Nor scent of sweetest flower, 
Against the wind can rise ; 
But hasten the works of the good 
All ways by their potent power— 


On wings a sweet deed flies ! 


¥E. 





RETRIBUTION. 


Ifin the morning thou hast wrought— 
Seeking thy tellow-mortal’s sorrow ; 
Before the dawning of the morrow, 

Sorrow will seek thee out, unsought. 


Vil. 
SPIRITUAL GREATNESS. 


Even the gods envy the good, 





Who all temptations have withstood, 4 





And their base passions have subdued. 






























Wagner. 


Vill. 
SECURITY. 

A rain-storm breaks 

Through a house unthatched ; 
And passion o’ertakes 

A heart not watched. 
But rain cannot pour 

Through a house with good roof ; 
| Nor can passion roar 


In a soul held aloof. 


IX. 
j 
GOOD FOR EVIL. 
Hatred against hatred to ever move 
Will still keep hatred employed ; 
4 But if hatred be treated by love 
Then hatred is soon destroyed. 
a 
xX. 
Ee NO ESCAPE. 


Wingest thou above the starry dome ?— 
The King of Heaven doth thee pursue: 


Beyond the earth dost hastening roam ?— 





He flies with thee beyond earth’s view. 


Myron B. Benton. 





WAGNER. 


Immortal Wagner—called of heaven to be 
The grand tone-master of the present age, 
Reformer of the modern lyric stage, 

The great high priest to set the poets free. 
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‘“* Bring forth, O Muse! and bring your work to me, 
Nor spare the colors on your pictured page,” 
He cries : and, from henceforth, the mighty sage 
Commands, and Music serves fair Poetry ! 
Like some huge ice-berg, sparkling, clear and cold 
On torrid plain, at post-meridial hours ; 
Or, like a frigid forest dim and old 
Filled with laburnums and pale lotus flowers ; 
So in his genius, all extremes are blent, 


All purposes combined, all passions pent! 


SIMEON ‘l'UCKER CLARK. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. 
HENRY THE FOURTH. 


(Concluded. ) 


[’ is now time to go back and take up the comic thread, 
which is so different in style and subject-matter from the 


one which has just been considered. Both threads, however, 
present great violations, the first of institutions, the second 
of morals. The character which connects these two threads 
is Prince Henry; indeed he is the colossal figure which spans 
the four dramas of the present series, and may be justly call- 
ed the hero of the Lancastrian Tetralogy. The estrangement 
between him and his father has been mentioned, he has fled 
from the court and goes down among the people, yea among 
the lowest people. He will be ruler one day; beginning at 
the foot of the ladder, he is going to climb to the highest 
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round, he is going to see and be all that his subjects are. 


li is a dangerous undertaking for every body except the ge- 
nius, let you and me not make the attempt, we can easily fall 
to the foot of the ladder and roll into the mire of the ditch, 
but can we get up again? A hazardous experiment; let us not 
try it. 

Prince Henry becomes the associate of thieves and drunk- 
ards and worse; but it is noticeable that little or no taint 
seems to be left upon him. He is not a thief, he can hardly 
be called wicked or dishonorable; he stands here wonderful- 
ly aloof from even his own deed. It is a strange situation: 
what he does is felt to be outside of his true nature all the 
time. His controlling impulse now seems to be the love of 
sport; it makes no difference how wild or foolish may be the 
adventure, he is ready. Entertainment he is bound to have, 
too little solicitous according to modern notions about the 
means and about the kind. 

But the deeper possibility of his character is also hinted at 
here in the beginning. He is aware of the foulness of these 
men who surround him; he knows too the waywardness of 
his own life. Hence his present. career is the result of deep 
purpose, his act is through and through a conscious one, but 
we must not for this reason think that he took no pleasure in 
its performance. He declares in his soliloquy at the beginning 
that he employs this method in order to ‘show more goodly 
and attract more eyes,” after the reformation of his conduct, 

which he most sincerely intends. He feels already an abso- 
lute adaptability to his situation; when war comes he will be 
the supreme soldier; when he ascends the throne, the su- 
preme ruler; but now in the tavern he is the supreme revel- 
ler. This is enough concerning him for the present, let him 
rather develop himself along with the action of the play. 


The chief means which the Prince employs for his amuse- 
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ment is the most entertaining character in all Literature, the 
jolly Fat Knight, Jack Falstaff. This is quite the pitb of their 
relation, Falstaff furnishes the fun. Quite impossible is it to 
analyze him in much detail; that humor of his fine, mist-like 
intoxicating moisture of the spirit, is apt to evaporate in the 
process of decomposition, and leave something very dry. Cer- 
tain general statements may however be made. Falstaff is 
the embodiment of sensual gratification, there is no moral 
subordination in him for the control of appetite. His intelli- 
gence is of the quickest and keenest, but not profound or com- 
prehensive; it is not great enough to make him a villain, its 
superiority lies in its rapidity and dexterity. Then there is 
that stupendous capacity for every kind of animal pleasure, 
for the eye clearly figured in his enormous body. He has 
himself indicated the connection: “ Thou seest I have more 
flesh than another man, and therefore more frailty.” 

Falstaff therefore has the highest quality and the lowest 
quality of man rolled up together in his character without the 
mediating principle of morality. He possesses the brightest 
intellect on the surface, but the most brutish sensuality is ly- 
ing at the foundation; there the two elements are, interpene- 
trating throughout that unwieldy bulk, furnishing a most 
rare incongruity, enough to cause inextinguishable laughter 
among the happy gods. But it must be confessed that there 
are not a few people for whom the characterization transcends 
the limits of the Comic, and the spectacle becomes disgusting 
—the head of man on the body of a swine. Nor is it difficult 
to see that the person who holds to morality as the supreme 
principle can take little pleasure in Falstaff, for the Poet has 
left out just this quality and made the omission the main 
ground of the comic contrast and incongruity. ; 

Still the Fat Knight, as he has an observing, keen intellect, 
knows of morality as a guiding principle of mankind. What- 
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ever else may be said about it, he is well aware that itis a 
belief or a custom in the world, and that it has passed upon 
him the severest condemnation. At times he talks of adjust- 
ing himself to its behests, and of becoming an honest man in 
the estimation of society. But the truth is, he has no moral 
instinct, no feeling which impels him to a change of life. He 


speaks of religious duty, yet he cannot be serious about the 
matter, if he do his best; he often declares that he will repent 
and is called by one of his companions Monsieur Remorse, 
but his resolution sounds like a jest, and he quickly passes 
from “ praying to purse-taking.” Repentance with him can 
only be a matter of knowledge, or of observation; it does not 
descend into his emotions and drive him amid tears to undo 
his guilty deeds, and remould his foul, contorted character. 
Falstaff cannot therefore truly repent, he has no moral in- 
stinct, his possessions are: intellect on the one hand, senses 
on the other; his spontaneous impulse always tends down- 
ward into the slough of sensuality. 

But his chief pretence was the pretence of courage, and the 
question has been much discussed whether or not Falstaff 
was acoward. The critics have arrayed themselves in two 
opposing lines of battle on the subject, and it must be grant- 
ed that not a little can be said in favor of both views. Either 
side, by itself, is wrong, and of course one-sided; the truth 
is the harmonious synthesis which can be seen by going back 
to the central germ of the character of Falstaff. Courage was 
the pride of the country, and especially of the noble class; 
he well understands that it 1s the virtue in the highest esteem. 
But again, he has no inner impulse to courage, nor to any 
other virtue; intellect tells him that it is a very desirable 
possession, yet a courageous instinct he assuredly has not. 
Thus at times he seems to be brave enough perhaps, but his 


tendency is to unmitigated cowardice. He naturally gravi- 
Vol 3—No. 7—26. 
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tates towards the slough, though his understanding holds 
him up a little. 

But the most difficult point in his character is centred in 
the question: Is Falstaff conscious or unconscious in his con- 
duct? Here again two diverse opinions may be and have 
been held, both being founded on good reasons. It has been 
maintained on the one band, that he, pursuing his own deep 


purpose, is the consummate actor, and, on the other hand, 


that he unwittingly falls into his monstrous lies and contra- 
dictions. The truth is, both elements are present, yet it is 
hard to draw the exact line of demarcation, as in the case of 
so many of Shakespeare’s characters. Yea, in regard to the 
mighty Poet himself, who can point out the boundary between 
his conscious and unconscious procedure? Many rules of 
his Art he kept before his mind, distinctly formulated, and 
followed them ; indeed we can in some cases trace their growth 
from dim impulse into clear knowledge. He had far more 
system than people generally will allow; he mostly knew 
what he was about. Still it must be granted that he had an 
enormous reserve of poetical instinct which sometimes heaves 
up like a new-born mountain, from whence one knows not; 
but he possessed also an intellect equally great in its realm. 
The most that one can do is to examine bis works, discover 
their law, for it must be discoverable, and, pointing it out to 
others say: Open your eyes, there itis. That he was aware 
of the law of his own composition is often probable, always 
possible, never capable of absolute demonstration; but still 
he wrote by it, that is the certainty. Let us find it first, if 
we can: afterwards we may hunt for the line between his con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness. 

In regard to this question about Falstaff, turn back to his 
spiritual principle as already given, and the key will be found. 
He had a keen intellect, he must be aware, for instance, that 
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his portentous lies will be found out, that in fact on the spot 
they deceive nobody. He is entertaining the Prince, he is 
acting with great success, one thinks. But also he is enter- 
taining himself, his pleasure is in falsehood, he revels in it as 
in the most delicious luxury, a lie is sweeter to him than a 
cup of sack. As before remarked, there is no moral instinct 
in him; even his wit is the slave of his senses. Now we may 
comprehend the man. The comic character is one that pur- 
sues an absurd end, some delusion or insubstantial spectre ; 
Falstaff is in himself the essence of all delusion and untruth, 
a rational man yet acting with conscious irrationality. Not 
only does he know what he is, but he wills to be what he is; 
true only in his falseness he has attained a serenity which 
marks the culmination of comedy, namely, the voluntary com- 
ic character. Thus all his contradictions may be fully har- 
monized and explained. 

Around Falstaff is gathered a wild company, the merry lads 
of Eastcheap, who serve mainly to fill up the back-ground 
of the picture. They compose the dangerous class in a com- 
munity, it is the negative element of society. These people 
are in bold opposition to laws and institutions; they live in 
open violation of all that conscience and duty demand ;— 


thieving, lust, gluttony, drunkenness, debauchery of every 
kind, are their common traits. They hardly deserve to be sep- 
arately mentioned, though the Poet has individualized them 
all in a few bold strokes. The thought is near that this so- 


cial corruption is the resalt of the political diseases of the 
last two reigns, is the moral consequence of revolution and 
rebellion. Institutional violation in the higher classes, sink- 
ing down upon the common people, bursts the barriers of self- 
restraint, and lets in the flood of moral violation over the 
whole country. 

But even this group of the lowest vagabonds, the nether- 
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most layer of society is to be absorbed into the great strug- 
gle for nationality which is about to take place. The means 
for uniting them with their country and elevating them into 
a patriotic activity, is Prince Harry who is down there with 
them, and knows them. The startling news of rebellion 
breaks in upon their revels, just after that wild and inimita- 
ble adventure at Gadshill; word is brought that Hotspur, 
Douglas, and Glendower are up in arms against the govern- 
ment—three such enemies as the world could not pick out 
again, as frightened Jack intimates. Still the sport must not 
be interrupted, the Prince acts with Falstaff a play whose 
theme is his interview with his father the king. What can 
be said of such conduct at such atime? It seems like hope- 
less fatuity, but the end shows rather that it is the most per- 
fect presence of mind. The fact is also to be noted that the 
Prince shows he fully understands the moral perversity of 
Falstati’s character, and applies to “that bolting-hutch of 
beastliness ” the most pungent epithets. Falstaff feels the 
sting of the reproaches and defends himself: “if to be old and 
merry be a sin, then many an old host that I know of is dam- 
ned ;” he also well knows his stronghold upon the Prince 
through his powers of entertainment: “ banish plump Jack 
and banish all the world!” This banishment is now what is 
going to take place gradually, already beneath his merry ex- 
terior the Prince is meditating a separation and a complete 
change of life. 

The time has arrived when the scene which was given in 
caricature is to transpire in reality—father and son are alone 
together. Both show their true characters in this trying in- 
terview. The king, with the consciousness of his guilt ever 
weighing him down, beholds in the waywardness of his 
child the punishment of Heaven. Out of his own blood he 
fears that a scourge is breeding which will avenge the crime 
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against Richard; “as thou art to this hour, was Richard then 
when I from France set foot at Ravenspurg ;” this is the hid- 
eous picture which rests on the air wherever he turns his 
eyes. The image of retribution could not be stronger, or 
more direct; here too is the manifest instrument at hand, the 
valiant youth Harry Hotspur who has filled England with 
the fame of his deeds. The contrition of the king breaks 
open the hard political crust which covers his soul, and 
through the crevices we see the red fires glowing beneath, 
intensified by his belief in a divine judgement for the wicked 
deed: 

Thou dost in thy passages of life, 

Make me believe that thou art only marked 

For the hot vengeance and the rod of Heaven 

To punish my mistreadings. 
But even from this most solemn hour of his life, and from 
this most sincere utterance of his heart, political cunning can 
not be excluded. Accordingly in the same breath he begins 
to give the young Prince a lesson in artful dissimulation; he 
tells with evident relish by what shrewd stratagem he won 
the crown, and by what foolish guilelessness it was lost by 
Richard. His chief complaint is that his son disregards all 
these subtle maxims of deep policy, and is too open, free and 
familiar with the people. Such are the two men; it is no 
wonder that they could not get along well together. 

The father and son are however reconciled—this is the tur- 
ning-point of the drama as well as of the Prince’s career. He 
says nothing about adopting the crafty political maxims in- 
culcated by the parent, he clearly will have nothing to do 
with them; but an open, free-handed fight with the gallant 
Hotspur can alone sate the hunger of his ambition: 


for the time will come 
That [ shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 
Percy is but my factor, good my lord 
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All the honor which Hotspur has hitherto obtained, Harry 
will take at a single blow. His soul fires at the thought, he 
is a new man, with new endowments, he leaps into his saddle 
like a winged warrior from the clouds: 





I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 5 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

Such is the first movement of the play, the great rebellion 
has unfolded into reality, the king on the one side, and the 
Percies on the other have rushed to arms and are preparing 
for the final desperate struggle. But the royal family is now 
united, father and son combined present an unconquerable 
front to the foe, and the people even to the very dregs are 


with them. The second movement is next to be developed, 





in general there are the same threads as before, but that of : 
the comic characters is more intimately connected with that 
of the king, since Falstaff and his associates are absorbed 
into the great national struggle and carried along in its eur- 
rent. The thread of the rebels therefore stands at present in 
direct conflict with the two preceding groups. Fo!lowing in 
in these lines a rapid survey is sufficient, as the motives have 
already been fully elaborated. 
King Henry is informed of every movement of the enemy ; 


he organizes his army and hastens forward to the field of bat 






tle. But first he seeks the way of reconciliation, he offers to 











redress all the grievances of the Percies, and grant them par- 






don for past offences. Now follows a discussion in which 






both sides state the ground of their action. Hotspur to the 






messenger Blunt, and afterwards Worcester to the king him- 
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self seek to justfy their course on account of the treatment 


they have received at the hands of the monarch. Here the 
Poet explains the collision of his own play; the one party 
charges treachery and ingratitude, the other insubordination 
and rebellion. Now both accusations are true; both sides 
have committed great wrongs, both too have a justification 
tor their conduct. The king has been guilty of perjury, dis- 
simulation, ingratitude; in fact he was the first to perpe- 
trate the crime which the Percies have learnt from him, and 
for which he is now seeking to punish them; it is his own 
deed which rears its hideous shape before him: 

We were enforced for safety’s sake to fly 

Out of your sight and raise this present head ; 

Whereby we stand opposed by such means 

As you yourself have forged against yourself, 

By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of all faith and troth 

Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 

But their own crime is greater, they are compassing civil 
war and national murder. Rebellion is the charge of the king 
against them, and it gives him the supreme advantage. He 
is thus the supporter of the nation, for the Percies revolt not 
for a national but fora personal end. Still the king in execu- 
ting his great purpose falls again into guilt; in his conduct 
we witness the old conflict between the political and the mor- 
al points of view; the crisis has arisen in which moral obliga- 
tions stand directly in the way of the life of the country. It 
was the first national duty to exterminate the Percies together 
with their principle; only thus could revolt and anarchy be 
suppressed; the state to be at all must be supreme. Rebel- 
lion was a fiend still darkly lurking in the land, it had been 
victorious in the previous reign, and it is yet a power in the 
government which threatens to be greater than the govern- 
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ment. To be sure Henry owes to these same Percies his 
throne; but that cannot alter the national situation; it is 
his political necessity to put them down without mercy, 
though it be an act of taithlessness and ingratitude. If Henry 
wishes to play the moral hero, if he wishes to sacrifice the 
destiny of the nation to his individual scruples, he has no 
business sitting on that throne; let him step down and out. 
You and I might prefer the part of the moral to the national 
hero; we might let a country entrusted to our hands go to de- 
struction rather than violate a single ethical precept, but we 
would not be without guilt. Itis an ugly choice, but it has to 
be made, and made not with half-hearted indecision, but with 
unquenchable, flaming energy. It is a choice which creates, 
the Great Character in poetry and decides the Great Man in 
history; still an ugly choice, for whichever side be taken it 
hurls the chooser into violation and consequent retribution. 

No peace is therefore possible without the eradication of 
the element represented by the Percies; the two diplomatic 
men see that diplomacy is at an end. 

Here now speaks up the valiant Prince Henry when there 
is to be a fight. He proposes to settle the difficulty by single 
combat in order “to save the blood on either side,” and so he 
challenges the antagonist, always before his eyes, young Hot- 
spur. Thus the two champions are picked out for a personal 
struggle, but this could not possibly be any permanent settle- 
ment of the national conflict. It therefore does not take place 
in the form of a private duel, but it will transpire in the gen- 
eral engagement which always selects its own heroes. 

The group of revelers may now be looked after. Falstaff has 
obtained a charge of Foot, Bardolph is sent off as a messen- 
ger, Poins is alsoemployed. It is the Prince who gives them 
all some occupation, they can perform some service for their 


country. Thus the lowest class of society, whose spirit is 
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negative to civil order, is infused with a noble motive, the im- 
moral man may still be fired with the feeling of nationality. 
Elevation there is in that and much hope, when the sunken 
individual can offer his life for the Higher, can sacrifice him- 
self not to the Beast but to the God within him. So the wild 
revelers of Eastcheap are removed to a new field of activity, 
their Prince has bound together the high and the low, the 
good and the bad, in the one great purpose of national unity 
and supremacy. 

But Falstaff shows the two contradictory elements of his 
character throughout this part also. His shrewdness does 
not fail him, nor does his sensuality. There on his march is 
seen the inevitable bottle of sack, but his roguery has opened 
the richest vein of peculation in what may be called the “sub- 
stitute business.” He says himself that he has “ misused the 
king’s press damnably.” The resultis, he has collected a band 
of ragamuftins of whom even he is ashamed, “ unloaded all the 
gibbets”’ along the road, they are the cheap purchase of con- 
script money. The instrumentalities of government become, 
in the hands of Falstaff, the means of the foulest corruption, 
whatever he touches seems at once to be infected with his 
own moral taint, leaving out the one supreme exception already 
mentioned. Still it is such a soldiery which best corres- 
ponds to such a character; it were bad to place under him a 
body of substantial citizens. Thus we catch a lively glimpse 
of Falstaff as Captain. 

Again just before the battle we have another short look at 
him, saying over what he calls his catechism of honor. It is 
only a new phase of his double nature. Here in the two ar- 
mies before him, he beholds the principle of honor in all its in- 
‘tensity, culminating in the two heroes, Prince Henry and 
Hotspur. His intellect comprehends its power among men, 
he would like to possess it on certain accounts, but he has 
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no impulse of honor in his soul, it can give no gratification to 
the senses, it is “insensible even to the dead.” His conclu- 
sion must follow: “therefore ll none of it.” It is a mistake 
to consider his attitude toward honor as the central point of 
his character, it is only a single manifestation alongside of 
others which possess equal significance. 

Finally on the field of battle he must be seen, here he comes 
all alone in a way that looks very much like skulking. In ex- 
cuse of his solitary appearance he says that he has led his 
ragamuftins “where they are peppered, there’s not three of my 
three hundred and fifty left alive;” he is therefore the sole 
survivor except possibly one. This monstrous lie, so charac- 
teristic of Falstaff in lauding his own valor, has been cited by 
simple-hearted commentators in proof of his courage—a joke 
as good as any of Falstaff’s own. Prince Henry comes rush- 
ing along and reproves his idleness, when he begins lying 
again. Douglas darts upon him for a fight, he falls down and 
pretends to be dead. But his crowning falsehood is when he 
picks up the lifeless body of Hotspur as a trophy and cariies 
it to the Prince who had slain him, claiming a great reward. 
Here he knew that bis lie could not deceive, but his impulse 
to tell it and act it is all the same; his cunning framed the 
monstrous plot, he has no feeling of shame, honor, or truth to 
suppress its execution. The central thought of his character 
may be mentioned once more; he possesses the keenest in- 
tellect on the one side, the most beastly senses on the other, 
without the correcting principle of morality. 

It remains for us to glance at the thread of the rebels in the 
second movement. The characteristic of it is internal dis- 
agreement and separation, while on the side of the king the 
tendency has been to unification and harmony. Hotspur, 
Worcester and Douglas are on hand ready for the conflict, 


but Northumberland and Glendower are wanting. The great 
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question is, Shall a battle be risked under the circumstances ? 
There are two diverse opinions, but the intemperate Hotspur 


carries his point against the cool-headed Worcester, after 
warm discussion. Here is seen the inherent result of rebel- 
lion: it cannot be united in itself, it must ultimately rebel 
against itself. Northumberland craftily slips out of the con- 
flict, which from the beginning was against his judgment, and 
leaves his son to perish. Glendower, with equal guile, stays 
away hindered by unfavorable prophecies.. The cause of the 
malcontents is thus sinking through its own logic; but the 
cause of united England has unified its supporters,—in the 
family and among the leaders of the king there is no with- 
drawal, no discussion. 

But the culmination of the struggle is the combat between 
the two youthful heroes, Hotspur and the Prince. Each rep- 
resents what is truest and noblest of bis party, each possess- 
es the most brilliant and attractive qualities of mind and body. 
But one must perish, for they are the bearers of contradic- 
tory principles which will endure no compromise. The Prince 
recognizes the irreconcilable hostility of their deepest natures 
when he says, that our England cannot brook the double 
reign of Harry Perey and the Prince of Wales. Hotspur 
falls, and deserves to fall. Never was there a more glorious 
embodiment of honor, valor, chivalry ; he rises up before us 
as an ideal shape, endowed with all the gorgeous fascination 
of the knightly character, and in his death the star of the 
Middle Ages seems to have gone down forever. But he had 
a trait which blasted all the noble fruitage, and which made 
it necessary for the tree to be dug up by the roots—he knew 
no subordination to country. The Prince is the grand sup- 
porter of that which Hotspur assails, hence he stands forth as 
the national hero. He has slain the mighty man of the oppo- 
site side, the supreme embodiment of defiant rebellion. All 
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the personal glory which clung to Hotspur from his former 
successes now passes to him, together with the additional 
honor of his present victory. The drama concludes, the 
Prince of Wales stands out in colossal lineaments as the tri- 
umphant champion of nationality, his father looks forth from 
the background while Percy is lying at his feet—there is the 
man of the future. Once more at the very end the same 
chord is struck which we heard at the beginning, a chord 
which rolls and echoes through the whole work unifying its 
multifarious music into one grand symphonic utterance: 
Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway. 


D. J. SNIDER. 





*A PHONETIC ENGLISH ALPHABET. 


(Concluded. ) 


OR instance, if the organs of speech are opened as widely 
as possible, the tongue lying flat, the sound of 4 in arm 
results. If the tongue is raised during the utterance, the 
sound changes to E in pique, or if the lips be almost closed, 
the sound of U in rude results. These sounds, 4, B and u 
are so clearly marked that they exist in all languages. They 
are clearly marked in the classic, Romance and Teutonic 
languages. As these sounds are so universally denoted by 
a, i and u, any alphabet laying claim to historical truth, must 
retain them and give them the power they so universally 
have. This first circle of vowel sounds is the basis of all 


others, and from them grow first the sound of @ in they, in 


*Read before the Society of Pedagogy, St. Louis, by ‘I’. R. Vickroy. 
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which the a and i are cancelled in the new soundé. In 
French, and English words from the French, this sound is 
noted by ai; and secondly © in go, in which the a and wu are 
cancelled in the new sound ©. The French note this sonnd 
by au, but in English we have changed it into aw, retaining 
less of the u and more ofthe a. This cancelling of a and i in 
€@ is made by raising the tongue from the recumbent position 
required for 4, to a position half-way between that required 


to produce 4 and k. The i however is not entirely cancelled, 


except before r. In every other position of this sound, a 
slight vanishing iis heard; asné@m. In like manner thea 
and u are almost cancelled in ©, represented in French by au. 
In long ©, however, the u is still heard as a vanishing factor. 
Thus © and “areimproper diphthongs,.and the new characters 
should show this fact. Since the vowel power of w is 00o—u, 
we have a good reason here for the ow, aw, found in so many 
words. The Latins had these five simple vowels, without 
any thing to distinguish the quantity, but the Greeks invent- 
ed new characters to show the distinction between long and 
short @ and © b@&d4@u are therefore the vowels from 
which the others proceed. 

In noting the new vowels, let us first notice two modifica- 
tions of 4, as heard in the same words in different parts of 
the country. Take for instance the two words father and 
pass. Father is pronounced father and fQther as well as 
father. So pass is pronounced piss, p&ss and pQss. This 
gives us three a’s, flat 4, broad Q and Italian d. Now as the 
Greek alphabet is the oldest European alphabet, I use the 
Greek form alpha (q) as the fundamental type of these vow- 
els, and vary the form of the character to show a deviation 
in sound. Ifthe tongue be but slightly raised and put for- 
ward from its position in forming q, the sound of ¢ results, 
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and if the lips be slightly rounded and pushed forward we 
have Q, There is still another vowel sound distinctly mark- 
ed in English. 

If while making a, the tongue be slightly humped up at its 
root, the sound of © as heard in &rn, Barth, results. This is 
the result of the transformation of the sounds i, e,o and u. It 


is generally e or u that is changed into &. Hence the proper 


character to note this sound would be e and u united 
thus: ®, 

Hence in English there are eight distinct vowel sounds 
universally recognized and named by writers on orthéepy. 
These eight sounds vary in quantity, and give rise to long 
and to short sounds which vary slightly in quality from their 
corresponding short sounds. We have thus sixteen simple 
vowels. How shall wedistinguish them? Very easily. Let 
the difference in quantity generally be noted by combining 
with the letters the macron (-) for the long sounds and the 
breve (.) for the short sounds. 

But there is another important matter to be noted in con- 
nection with the long sounds. In the contraction of words, 
and under the accent, a, e, i and u have become a, e, i, u 
and ou, that is, a has become 4, e has become P, i has become 
a, and u has become yu or Gl. Now, since in this progression 
of vowels a has passed into 4, e into BP, in forming characters 
to represent these two sounds, the two letters expressing the 
sound from which and to which the progression moves should 
be blended into one new character, by which the fact of the 
change is shown to the eye, and the child will be helped in 
mastering the ordinary spelling. Thus @ and e becomes By 
the names of these vowels having changed with their sounds. 
Hence the historic fact connected with so many English words. 
We blend the a with the e, and the e with the i, and form the 
new characters @ E. The a we have heretofore noted. 
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Diphthongs result from the blending into one of two vowels 
in one concrete movement of voice. They result from a 
strengthening of i or uw by an a-sound. Accentuation is a de- 
termination of diphthongs. If we examine the words fdnd, 
wqnd, mqnd, grqnd, and other words having i’s in them, we 
find that in the original G wasi. Thus A. 8S. findan becomes 
fqud; windan, wqnud; min, mqn; and grindan, grqnd. In 
Anglo-Saxon the y was used to note a sound like French i ; 
hence A.S. bycgan becomes buy, and byseg becomes busy. 
Now since our long i is generally formed by strengthening 
short i by a, I note this sound by dotting the Gd. For the 
same reason u becomes qj, and is noted by blending the a 
with wu. Thus A.S and Latin words in uw come intu English 
with the uw strengthened by ana. Thus tun, thu, nu, bus, be- 
come town, thou, now, house. Oi is composed of q and i, and 
arises from the transformation of several vowels, generally u. 
We may note it by a dotted a. Diphthongal yu will be treat- 


ed when we consider assibilation. We have thus attained 


our three classes of vowels. Let us summarize them : 
a-saindz: Ga Ga QaQa Aa “Ka 
p-saindz: Ga Ee Fe Ti Aa da 
u-saindz: Ue Ue Me Uu Uu CW aa 
We shall next consider the labial consonants, b, p, m, w 
and wh. The Latin alphabet had characters for but three of 
these sounds, b, p, and m ; the sound of w was noted by the 
v, a character which was used both as vowel and semi-vowel, 
for our present u and w. But after the Greek upsilon was 
used for u, the v was wrenched from its place among the 
vowels, aud was changed into aspirant, and made into the 
sonant correlate of f. The doubled form of v which the Ger- 
man had used to note the sonant /, was taken by the English 
in the 18th century and used as the semi-vowel ww in place ot 
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v. The aspirate sound preceding w was sometimes expressed 
by A and sometimes by q, a character originally used to note 
a sound made by gargling, and was nearly equivalent to the 
German ch in woche. English writers have generally regard- 
ed the sound noted by wh as asimple sound. This is a mis- 
take. The initial sound of the word when, is a blowing made 
by projecting the lips, followed by wen. Now as the Greek 
sound noted by the letter 0 was made in this manner, a Rom- 
anized form of this letter may be appropriated to note the 
aspirated sound which precedes w in such words as white, 
whet, where. Besides, this character was one of the Anglo- 
Saxon and German Runes. Its historic value will thus be 
preserved in modern English, and we will have a complete 
set of characters for our labial consonants. Thus @ 9. 

The pure English dentals correspond with the Latin den- 
tals, /,n,d and t. No newcharacter is needed in this series, 
as we do not have an aspirated l. 

The Guttural Consonants next claim our attention, these 
consist of h, trilled or dental r, smooth r, guttural n=ng, g and 
k. Initial and median r is generally trilled, which fact may 
be noted by suffixing a spiritus asper to the letters. Thus 
RK r- 

It is called the dog’s-letter, because it resembles in sound 
the snarling of adog. The Greeks called it Ro, a tear, for 
@ similar reason. 

Ben Jonson, the father of English Grammar, says: “BR is 
the dog’s-letter, and hurreth in the sound: the tongue strik- 
ing the inner palate with a trembling about the teeth.” And 
Shakespeare says in the play: 

“ Nurse—Doth not Rosemary and Romeo begin with a letter? 

Romeo—Ay, nurse! what of that? Both with an R. 
Nurse—Ah! mocker! That's the dog’s name. R is for the dog.” 
The letter x was used by the Latins for both smooth and 





a a 
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rough x or xg, while the Greeks used y for it. As itis un- 
doubtedly a guttural nasal, it should be distinguished from 
dental x by a guttural appendage. I think the form rj not 
admissible. I therefore have noted it by joining n to the low- 


er part of a g, thus Na n. It seems to me that this will pre- 
serve the present form of words more than r) would, and be 
more accurate, 

In English we have four characters for cay, viz: ¢, k, q and 
x, being a compound of either g and z or k ands. The k was 
taken from the Greek, and is generally used in Teutonic words. 
I would retain these letters in the alphabet, giving c, k, q, the 
same power and name. The k is the form I should finally 
retain, if only one character of this class is used for cay. 

The next class of letters are commonly called spirants, and 
consist of v,f; 4,3; z,8. The Latin alphabet had but two 
characters of this class, viz: fand s. In the earlier words f 
and s did double duty, sometimes being surd, and at other 
times sonant, especially when coming between two vowels, as 
in the sixteen English words in which f in the singular is 
changed into v in the plural: as, beef, beeves ; calf, calves ; 
half, halves. Thesis also changed into z,in such words as 
house, houses ; venison, absolve. 

We have taken the sixth letter from the Greek alphabet z, 
which is the sonant of German tset, and having taken only the 
gingival part, the part made with the tongue and gum, we 
have used this letter in English to note the sonant s. For the 
two lingui-dentals which are found in English, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Modern Greek, the;Latin had no corresponding sounds or 
letters. It has been usual to note these sounds by a crossed 
dandt. In ourjmake-shift spellingSwe note them by th. Ta- 
king d and running the curve from the top, I have made 


sonant th—4, and continuing the last part of the t to its be- 
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ginning, I have made surd th—f. Thus we have our six 
characters for the spirants, v and f being called labio-dentals, 
f and , lingui-dentals, and z and s lingui-gingivals, from the 
organs used in their production. 

There are yet six consonants to be noted, for none of which 
the Latins had any character, except that i before another 
vowel in the same syllable was consonantized, that is, it be- 
came the coalescent y. 

These six sounds are respectively knowu as English jay, 
English ch, French jay, French ch, and German jay, and Ger- 
manch. As these sounds originate in English from a process 
valled assibilation, I shall consider them in connection with 
that process. 

ASSIBILATION. 

Assibilation arises from the assimilation of a consonant to 
a following p-sound. In the most ancient Indo-European 
alphabets assibilated sounds are not recognized. The Shem- 
itic languages, however, have characters to note some of these 
sounds. There is abundant evidence that at least some of 
these sounds existed in the speech of the common people. 
The Roman population used assibilated sounds, and when 
the Teutonic tribes spread themselves abroad among the Lat- 
in speaking peoples, and new languages arose from this inter- 


mixture, these sounds were recognized and engrafted them- 


selves upon literary speech. For convenience’ sake, we may 


call these sounds Assibilants. Of the Aryan languages, the 
Slavonic have most assibilation; the Romance languages 
rank next; the German has least, only three, yot, ch, and sch. 
In English there are six, as stated above. As assibilation 
arises from assimilating a dental or guttural to a following 
p-sound, there must be some physiological necessity govern- 
ing the process. If we attempt to sound the two vowels io as 
one syllable, we turn thei into y. In making the sound no- 
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ted by t, we press the tip of the tongne against the upper 
gum while the breath is blown, or we remove it from that po- 
sition when it is an initial sound. In making the consonant 
sound noted by y, the tip of the tongue is dropped toward the 
lower gum, the middle of the tongue is,/humped up toward the 
palate, and the breath is breathed so as to produce a vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords. But in making ch (tsh)—f, the tip 
of the tongue is inverted toward the palate, being drawn 
back from the t-position, and the breath is blown, not breathed, 
Now this new sound does not result as a compromise between 
y and ¢, but is an entirely new way of making consonants. In 
producing the corresponding sonant j, the tongue assumes 
the same position as for fj, the breath being breathed, not 
blown. If the tongue be humped a little less than for f| and 
pushed forward toward the upper gum, blowing the breath 
produces French ch, f£, sh, and breathing produces } zh, 
French jay (4). Z and s are made a little forward of this posi- 
tion. The German ch requires the tongue to be recumbent as 
in y, only the breath is blown: thus 4. 

On the other hand, in producing gay and kay, instead of the 
middle of the tongue being humped as in fj, we hump the 


root of the tongue toward the palate, and in making p or a, 


the back of the mouth takes the shape of the narrow neck of 
a bottle, and hence there is difficulty in passing from g and k 
top and «. By anticipation the organs are naturally thrown 
to the y or j ors and t position, and those sounds are pro- 
duced in connection with p and ¢«. This accounts for the 
common rule that cay and gay are soft before p and @«, as, 
gem, gist, gymnasium. In the word George the two g’s are si- 
lent, and the e’s are changed into j’s. Thus the Latin name 
of the Georgi, husbandmen living near the Crimea, is con- 
tracted into a word of one syllable, the two consonant g’s be- 
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ing dropped. Hence before the character j was invented, the 
combination ge was used to denote the sound of jay. Hence 
in pigeon from pipion, p is silent, i is changed into the sound 
of j, and is represented by ge. Therefore by spelling the 
word phonetically and holding in mind the derivation of j, the 
spelling pijan carries with it its own history, and does not 
seem to show that the original word contained a guttural, 
which it did not contain. Take the word young as another 
example. In Anglo-Saxon this word was geong. Since one 
of the principal transforming influences ot Norman French 
was to eliminate the gutterals from the spoken words, the g 
became silent, and e coming before another vowel was con- 
verted into y. As the French represented long o by au, 


which the English have changed to broad qa, we have the 


old pronunciation yqn, which is still further changed into 


yen. Words ending in ay, as say, day, may, contained a g in 
Anglo Saxon. Two syllables have been contracted into one, 
qa has been changed into «@, which sound the French noted by 
ai. We have changed the final e as in sagen into y. 

Again, take our word fetch. . In Anglo-Saxon this word 
was fetian, the an being the infinitive ending, which drops off 
through phonetic decay. Hence feti is changed into fetch. 
How is this done? The two syllables are contracted into 
one, and since the vowels must be preserved, the t becomes 
silent, and through its influence the i is changed into ch—f,, 
Hence we note it with an i character. 

Again, take the Latin word securus. Dropping the termin- 
ation us, we have secur. Contracting secur into one syllable, 
we drop the kay and have se.ur left. Now through the influ- 
ence of the s, the e is changed into French ch, our sh f,, and 8 
becomes silent. Sure is therefore spelled with a silent s. Our 
f, is the proper character with which to represent the initial 


sound of this word. 
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Let us next take the Anglo-Saxon word grasian, from which 
grazier is derived. We take grasi and add the termination er 
to it, and then contract the three syllables into two. The i 
is changed into French jay through the s, which, being be- 
tween two vowels, is sonant here. Hence grasier becomes 
grayer. 

sut this assibilating process has not been confined to any 
one class of consonants. Take our English word rage. Its 
Latin form was rabies, English rabid. The termination was 
dropped, and the two syllables rabi were contracted into one. 
In doing this the labial ) was dropped, the q was changed into 
«, and the i was assibilated into j, represented by ge. The 
same word is ray in French, and rasen in German. All our 
words ending in the sound of jay are of similar origin. Thus 
dubitare becomes doubt. Abbreviare becomes abridge, and 
diluvium, deluge. But dubitare is contracted, the u is strength- 
ened into q), and since there is no t to change the i, it is com- 
pensated for in the lengthened u, daut. 

Now there are in English a multitude of words in which 
abridgment has taken place, but our rigid orthography has 
retained the expanded form and hitherto has been unable to 
make visible the process of decay and regeneration. Free 
spirit chafes at the barrier thus placed in its way, and has 
been struggling for two or three centuries to remove this im- 
pediment to its progress. When a process is dead, or when 
the life has gone out of its result, it becomes a mere conven- 
tionality from which reason has fled. It may be accepted as 


what has been, but unless it is cancelled in something higher, 
unless free spirit transcends it and through it mediates a 


higher result, progress languishes and civilization takes a re- 
trogressive step. Take an _ illustration from vegetable 
growth. While the tree lives, it mediates itself through 
itself, and draws from earth and sky the particles which enter 
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into its growth. Butif the tree could only absorb and could 


not eliminate, its growth would soon come to an end. In the 


living tree, the particles of matter are fluid and repeat them- 


selves in ten thousand cells, in the form of trunk, branches, 
leaves, flowers and fruit. 

When the life goes out of the tree, it has lost this trans- 
forming power, and the forces of nature play upon it and it is 
dissolved into the elements from whence it came. As well 
might we contend that the oak should keep the acorn whence 
it sprang attached to all its parts, as to persist in retaining 
silent letters in words, or to fail to form suitable letters to 
show the changes which have taken place in words. The 
process which has made so many letters silent has not only 
been a negative one, but its positive character is seen in the 
progression and transmutation of vowels. 

Thus the Sprachgeist, who has told us so many things, is 
working throughout the ages transforming the conventionali- 
ties of man into something higher and better. In faet, only 
those conventionalities abide which are originated by the 
Sprachgeist. 

What has he done already? 1 answer that out of thei he 
has already envolved two characters to note assibilants, 
namely j and y. But short sighted man, mistaking the nature 
of the assibilating process, has attempted to continue it 
through ec ors-characters. Ashe has thus misinterpreted the 
nature of the process, he has heretofore failed to arrive at 
any satisfactory result. 

I myself tried to solve the difficulty in this way, and you 
will pardon the enthusiasm I feel through this new insight. 
In studying comparative grammer, I found three j’s English 
Jay, French J, and German J. Lalso found the correspond- 
ing surds of these j’s to be represented by ch, English surd j 
in child, French surd j in machine, and German surd j in hew. 
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Now there is something very remarkable that the three most 
powerful nations of modern times, the English, French and 
German, should do substantially the same thing. It shows 
the universal spirit of language consciously moving out from 
its unconscious stage to full consciousness,and in English, 
which is a Romance language engrafted upon a Teutonic 
stem, the various streams meet in a complete system of 
sounds. 

With these facts before us, we may turn our attention to 
the invention of suitable characters to represent these sounds, 
For two of these sounds characters have quite recently been 
invented ; we must, therefore, in striet accordance with the 
facts before us, provide the other four. Now as French j is 
rough j, we may appropriately note it by incorporating the 
rough breathing into it. This will give us characters for the 
three sonants, j, J y, Whose respective surds are noted in 
English, French and German by ch. Now if we turn the j 


and attach a narrow connecting lipe, we have an i character 


somewhat resembling ch—fj}. If we turn the 4 we have a 


character resembling sh—{;. A turned yay would note the 
German ch as heard in hew, hewer. Thus by a very simple 
process, we get the characters which have cost alphabet ma- 
kers so much pains. 

Since long u is a compound character, I have rejected it 
from my alphabet, its elements being noted by y and u. This 
is necessary in order to show the correct pronunciation of 
words. How shall we pronounce sue and suit? The ma- 
kers of language have placed an i or an e after these words to 
show that u is not long. Yet both our great dictionaries 
mark the u long, and hence are at fault, not in what they in- 
tend, but in the means they use to express their meaning. If 
the u is long, these two words must be pronounced shoe and 
shoot, for the iin long u following an s must be assibilated 
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into sh, the 8 becoming silent. So also with the u in super 
and its compounds. To mark it long would make super, 
shooper, which is certainly incorrect. Both the great diction- 
aries mark sure and sugar as if the u had the power of o in 
move; this makes these words sooger and soor. That long u 
is u strengthened by the addition of an i, there is no doubt, 
but the i element is always assibilated, and hence requires 
representation. Take the words manual and manufacture. In 
these words we find three assibilated i’s, viz : manyual, and 
manyufactyur. Manual has the sbort close u of ful, put, with 
y before it. Manufacture has tilde e with y before it, while 
myul has long close u, the u in rude, fool, move, with y before 
it. Hence we would have to have three additional u’s, or we 
must represent these sounds by yy, vu, ve, Which is alpha- 
betie and not syllabic. 

There is one thing more needed to complete this article. 
In English spelling there are many doubled letters used to 
note the quantity of the vowels. Vowels are inserted to 
lengthen or modify other vowels, and consonants are often 
doubled to make the preceding vowel short or modify the first 
consonant. Hence, in the attempt made to reform English 
spelling, empiricists would drop in all cases one of the 
doubled letters. Thus Webster proposed to spell traveller 
and worshipper, leaving out one of the doubled letters. Let us 
see whether this is admissible. 

Consonants are doubled within words to show the division 
of a consonant between two vowels. The process by which 
this is done is called gemination. As consonants are either 
final or initial in syllables, they may be produced either by 
closing the stop which articulates them or by opening it. 
Now to showthis double movement of opening and closing 
the same stop, the consonant is doubled. The doubled letter 
may also arise from opening and shutting thesame stop twice. 
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Thus in sounding the word little, in the syllable Jit, the breath 
is stopped at the t-stop, and in passing to the second syllable, 
a second t is produced. So too in the word slipped; the 
breath is .stopped at p, and in passing to t another p is pro- 
duced. Hence such spellings as sitting, whipping, conferring, 
are rational. 

Again, when the gemination of a nasal would occur 
before | or r, these trills call for so much breath that the pal- 
atal veil is dropped, and instead of a geminated m, n, or yn, we 
produce b, d, or g. Hence such words as timber, spindel, 
thunder, gender and diphthongal. This accounts for the inser 
tion of b, d and g after m, n and n)- 

Having thus improved the Latin Alphabet so as to make it 
phonetic, the spelling of English words can be reformed by 
conforming to these simple conditions : 

Ist. Wherever a sound is represented by a combination of 
letters, substitute for those letters the new character. 

2d. Wherever a sound has been changed or strengthened 
snbstitute the new character for the changed sound. 

3d. If it is desirable to retain silent letters, let them, in all 
school books, be distinguished from the sounded letters by 
differently faced type. 

The careful application of these principles, with illustrations 
showing their application to large classes of words, will medi- 
ate the difficulty. 

I have herein proposed to myself the task of reforming 
English orthography according to rational principles. I am 
convineed that if I possessed Vanderbilt’s wealth and gave it 
all to promote education, I should thereby be able to benefit 
mankind less than the English speaking people would be 
benefitted by the reform whose practicability and ease I wish 
to demonstrate by these pages. 


As I proceed in my work, [ find that my principles have a 
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a wider application than I was conscious of at first. The so- 
lution of what once seemed an unsolvable riddle is becoming so 
simple and easy that I can scarcely suppress the enthusiasm 
which stirs within me. How like the Philosopher’s Stone is 
Reason! It makes the obscure clear; it quickens the dead, 
and transforms what was hard and rigid into transparent 
fluidity. The inner unfolding of thought is a wonderful wiz- 
ard. By external views we rob the world of life, and ery with 
Faust, We have destroyed it. the beautiful world; but with 
Reason’s flaming torch in our hands we enter nature’s dark 
arcana, and cry out with Kepler, ““O God, I think thy 


"7 


thoughts! 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE ROSE. 


Meee work of Art presents the Problem of Life in 


some form. For the problem of life is the problem of 


nature and the essence of all problems that have universal 
significance. This was the problem of the alchemists, and the 
“ Philosophers Stone” was the symbol of the principle which 
should solve man’s life for him and thus enable him to turn 
the base dross of his passions and animal instincts and de- 
sires to gold or the harmony of reason. 

Acting upon this presupposed principle, in the fall of 1862, 
I attended a series of rehearsals and aconcert of the St. Louis 
Philharmonic Society. The principal piece was a cantata en- 
titled the “ Pilgrimage of the Rose!” Knowing at that time 
not even the name of the piece in question, I sat passively 
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for several evenings and let the music work upon me, as I was 


not able to understand a single sentence of the words. 

About the third rehearsal I could distinguish the piece into 
three parts. First, an abstract movement that reminded me 
strongly of moonlight, dreams, or castlesin the air. Secondly, 
a sad, complaining movement, mostly solo, that finally dis- 
solved in a chorus expressive of religious submission and of 
the nothingness of earthly things. Thirdly, a movement which, 
arising with the effect of the former sadness upon it, gradu- 
ally expanded into fullness of life, and ended ina chorus of 
male voices expressive of the most perfect self-confidence and 
masculine vigor. ; 

It seemed that the first movement expressed childhood or 
an undeveloped state of existence: an Eden before the fall. 
(Man was then in “Paradise,” which means in Persian ‘Park of 
Wild Beasts: and indeed a wild beast he must have been un- 
til he partook of the tree of knowledge and knew good from 
evil and thus tell from innocence and ignorance—or a state of 
iustinet—to knowledge and the possibility of goodness ;— 
with knowledze comes the free will and hence sin and holi 
ness.) This negative, undeveloped life, on beginning its con- 
cious state, meets with a grim world of reality standing over 
against it, and thus passes through fiery trials until, wholly 
broken in spirit, it renouneces the world and flees to the Infin- 
ite for relief. Thus religion assures the despairing soul that 
the world is a mere show and that only through renunciation 
of it is there a true gain. 

In this solution of the problem of lite it might be supposed 
that the work of art would end. It is however only’a nega- 
tive solution and in this respect an Oriental solution. 
The Christian solution not only involves the renunciation of 


the world but also its positive conquest and subjection. 
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The world remains standing over against the soul as a 
hideous nightmare even if it is a mere show. 

Hence the soul bathed and refreshed by religion returns to 
the attack, and this time with unwearied repetition for she has 
an infinite refuge in the bosom of religion to flee to when hard 
pressed. Each attack becomes more triumphant until, in the 
chorus alluded to, the perfect self-confidence of reason, which 
has conquered time and space, is attained. This seemed to be 
the content of the music. 

From the words published on the eve of the final rehearsal, 
I learned that in the main the interpretation was correct. The 
details however and the finale I had not grasped. 

“The Pilgrimage of the Rose,” the cantata which I had 
been listening to, is a fairy story by Moritz Horn, adapted to 
music by Robert Schumann. It has two parts. 

(a) In the commencement we find ourselves in the spring 
time, amid buds and blossoms, green fields and vernal airs. 


Fairies dance in the meadow under the grass blades and form 





the chorus. The music though light and gay is abstract and 





unsatisfying, like moonbeams to the chilled night-wanderer. 





The province of the chorus in music seems to be to solve and 





reduce to harmony the one-sided solos and duets which 








represent the elements of the problem. The chorus of 








fairies which comesin at this point is full of movement, but 





seems to go no whither. 





The fairy chorus is interrupted by the plaint of a rose, who 





mourns that amid the general joy her heart breaks with long- 





ings. She hears maidens sing of love, while nospring of love 








belongs to the poor roses. The queen of the fairies reminds 





her that keen sorrows belong to love, but the rose insists upon 





becoming a “lovely virgin,” which the queen grants with the 





gift of an enchanted rose (beauty ?) which insures the maiden 





holding it a fortunate marriage. She will return to fairy land 
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when she lets the rose fall from her hand (second child- 
hood 7). 

Thus commences the pilgrimage of rose, henceforth named 
Rosa. Upon her advent in mortal life she encounters chilling 
distrust and suspicion in place of loving sympathy. 

In her disconsolate wandering she comes to the church- 
yard. A grave in the green turf arrests herattention and she 
asks the grave-digger concerning its purpose. 

She learns that it is for the miller’s daughter who died of a 
broken heart. Such things as death of the youngand broken 
hearts are thunder-words to her, and at the grave—the nadir 
of human life—her grief reaches the climax. 

The chorus of villagers coming in funeral procession to the 
grave, chant the requiem : 

“As leaves of the fields, 
As flowers soon die, 
As rose-down yields, 
When winds only sigh : 
So glides away 
The life of May ; 
Ere we’re thinking 
Deep the grave 
Covers what life 
Loving gave !” 

Her grief is drowned in this chorus and gradually subsides. 
The music indicates very accurately the internal change 
which here transpires: A sense of relief that prevails when 
the storm-tossed soul reaches the harbor of infinite rest! 

The first part ends at this solution. The second part repre- 
sents the conquest of the real world and the final goal. 

(b) Rosa goes with the grave-digger (whose kind heart has 
opened to her) into the house of the miller who, in his bereave- 
ment, finds Rosa the image of the lost one andadopts her 
forthwith. She now comes to the positive enjoyment of this 
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life, and the forester’s chorus brings out sublimely this in- 
ternal transition. 

As might be expected, an engagement springs up between 
Rosa and a young forester, and a chorus depicts to us the ex- 
panding glow of first love: 

“QO, blissful time, when in the heart 
“Warm love expanding glows,” etc. 

Then follows the marriage chorus, the music indicating the 
bounding hearts, the nuptial ceremony, the joyous feast and 
dance which follows. 

To her first-born Rosa gives the magic rose, and the spell 
being broken she departs this life. 

Now however comes the highest touch of all. The queen 
of fairies had promised her that a breath of Spring should 
waft her back to fairy land. But no fairy land of dreams and 
unconsciousness awaits the spirit who has mediated its being 
by human life. It has like Undine obtained a soul, and God’s 
Paradise awaits it. 

An angel chorus sings to Rosa: 

‘Not to thy flowery site— 
To us, to higher light, 
“Wing thy way here.” 

A chorus which reminds us of that chorus mysticus, the 
finale of Faust. 

If we regard this work from any point of view as a work of 
art it bears the highest criticism. The music (even when we 
cannot distinguish the words) conveys to us in the form of 
feeling the appropriate idea. 

Thus we hear the fairies dancing in moonlight. The dull 
hollow sound of the clod on the coffin of the miller’s daugh- 
ter, the echoes among the forest branches and all the accom- 
paniments of rustling leaves and birds warbling in the tall 
trees. 
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It gives us, as every true work of art does, the problem of 
life and its solution. 

As Goethe says: 

“Through Art’s wide kingdom ranges 
One sole meaning still the same ; 
This is truth, eternal reason 
Which from beauty takes its dress 
And serene through time and season 
Stands for aye in loveliness,” 

From the fairy land of unconscious childhood we all come. 
Around our youth the flowering spring-time of budding hopes 
and rose-tinted air-castles spreads itself and we rush forward 
eagerly to realize—nothing but the lesson that mediation is 
essential to the true and to whatever is good and beautiful. 
In this stormy chaos we find the gaping portals of the grave, 
and through renunciation of all earthly things we arrive at 
the consciousness that we possess the true principle in our 
innermost spirits where “moth and rust cannot corrupt.” 

“First seek the kingdom of heaven (which is within you,) 
and then all these things shall be added unto you.” So the 
world is then tributary to the spirit that places the true esti- 
mate upon it. 

That higher use of nature is indicated by the cantata that 
Goethe has expressed ; in 

‘Das ewige Weibliche zieht uns hinan ;” 

and Dante more expressly in 
“Ed e natura 
Ch’ al sommo pinge noi di collo in collo.” 
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ON TENNYSON’S HAROLD. 


[* a late review of Mr. Tennyson’s Harold, the scarcely 
even “ brilliant failure” of his dramatic ventures is attrib- 
uted to the fact that the Laureate is growing old, and that the 


fires of imagination and inspiration are slowly but surely 


dying out. But this, it seems to me, is both an unjust 


and unfair way of judging, and a very false bias to start 
from. For as the faculty of dramatic conception and ex- 
pression draws its nourishment far less from those lyri- 
cal inspirations that flow most abundantly in youth, than 
from those spiritual stores of deeper insight into men and 
things, clearer grasp of thought and maturer knowledge and 
wisdom, which are likely to be laid up in the course of years, 
it is manifestly a power that ought to grow rather than 
diminish with the riper experience of advancing age. That 
Mr. Tennyson never possessed anything of this faculty, 
nothing could prove more plainly than his two “stillborn,” 
if I may thus express myself, so-called dramas, whose only 
power and beauty, and there are some admirable lines in 
both, are to be found in the slender lyrical thread interwoven 
with the rest of the woof, showing indeed, that in the element 
which ever constituted Mr. T’s greatest force, he is very 
nearly as strong as ever, but also that shorn of this strength, 
there is but little left for our affectionate admiration. Harold 
sutters, apart from its other and more vital faults, though this 
indeed is pushed to such an extreme that it seems to cut deep 
into the very bone and marrow of the whole organization, 
from its outward form, the stiffness and stiltedness of its 
language, which lacks utterly anything like movement and 
freedom. Evidently afraid of anywhere or at any time giving 
unchecked play to his imagination or free swing to his speech, 
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lest he might become too diffuse or verbose, Mr. T. has car- 
ried the salutary maxim always impressed upon young writ- 
ers, “ Condense, condense !” to such excess,—this alone would 
be suflicient to show how timid and uncertain of his 
ground he feels in his new and not happily chosen field of 
labor,—has attempted to “cram,”’—no other word will quite 


serve here,—so many ideas, so many images and metaphors 


into a single line or phrase, that the result is not only a very 


decided taint of affectation, but occasionally an almost Brown- 
ingish darkness and unintelligibility, and whatever power 
this system of “packing” may have been productive of, re- 
sembles the dead rigidity of a sculptured stone column rather 
than the pliant strength of a living tree, or any other vital 
organism. Moreover we fancy we see in it the constant and 
painful strain to imitate Shakespeare, even in a solitary glim- 
mer, a sorry attempt at Shakespearian wit and humor,—see 
the talk of the Fishermen on the coast of Normandy,—and the 
effort always falls so far short of the mark, proves so hope- 
less a failure, that it leaves a very dismal impression on our 
minds. Butas Mr. T. himself in a measure challenges the 
comparison, we cannot but think more than once, “By the 
memory of all the Saints, what would not Shakespeare have 
made of this or that situation!’ for the arrangement of the 
whole displays considerable skill, and a few scenes take hold 
upon our interest and sympathy,—with these exceptions, we 
are left completely cold and unmoved by every thing and 
everybody else,—notably so, the garden scene between Edith 
and Harold, the one in which Harold is induced to give the 
promise to William of Normandy, and the one where Edith 
and Stigand watch the progress of Harold’s last battle, 
though the last has very decidedly had its edge of novelty 
taken off by Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, and Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, in both of which cecurs almost precisely the same 
Vol 3—No. 7—28. 
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situatfon. But the worst of the pernicious mannerism I have 


alluded to, is that it leaves no room for, completely cramps 
the free development of character and individuality, for 
though some of the scenes are long enough, the persons from 
Stigand down to Edith all talk exactly alike, all make the 
same dreary effort at constantly saying something strong and 
original and intensely “meaningful” in a few words, so that 
at last they seem to us like so many automatons that have 
had different names given them, but are worked by precisely 
the same mechanism. Or rather all this would be true, if 
there were any characters to develop, which unfortunately is 
not the case here, unless we except perhaps, William of Nor- 
mandy, who manifests some strongly marked traits, but in his 
overdrawn fierceness and cruelty verges on caricature. The 
blood which courses in the veins of these people is of such 
very “thin” quality that it scarcely suffices to give them 
even a faint flush of real life, and they have so little substance 
that we fancy we can look right through them into empty 
space. Take for instance, that pale, bodiless shadow Edith, 
what do we ever learn of her save the outward facts that she 
is a young girl who loves Harold, consents to give him up, 
and afterwards dies upon his dead body, whose mind wanders 
towards the end, indeed Harold and Edith appear more than 
once like a feeble reminiscence of Hamlet and Ophelia, and 
who manifests throughout a morbidly sensitive conscience. 
And this brings me to a point no critic, that Iam aware of, 
has yet touched upon, the unpardonable anomaly in Harold’s 
own character, if character he may be said to have. His 
childish and superstitious awe of the mouldy bones of the old 
Norman Saints is worthy of quaking crones, and his repeated 
” 


assertion, “Better die than lie!” a maxim very nice and lauda- 


able perhaps, in the mouth of the saintly Sunday-school boy, 
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but here an affectation of weak, sentimental morality utterly 


out of place in the rude and vigorous age in which Harold 
lived, and in an individual such as he, made of sturdy Saxon 
flesh and bone, brimful of life and manhood, and physical, 
mental and moral health, mens sana in corpore sano,—for the 
intention of such an image, rather than the actual “present- 
ment,” we eke out for ourselves from the very slender material 
given us,—and assuredly not very likely to be “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” trammeled by religious seru- 
ples, or easily troubled by the qualms of an over squeamish, 
modern conscience. But even in these days of finer sensibili- 
ties, we have no sympathy with Harold’s “frightful goodness.” 
Truthfulness is a very relative virtue. We all know that 
there may be peculiar circumstances and situations in which 
it is far higher morality to break one’s word or even an oath, 
than to prove ourselves varrowminded and possibly pernici- 
ous sticklers for absolute truth by keeping it, (this may seem 
dangerous moralizing, yet 1 have no fear that any thinking 
mind will misunderstand me,) and with Harold in this case, 
not only a beloved brother’s freedom and very existence were 
at stake, but it was almost a question of life and death for his 
country. To point the moral of the story, provided Mr. T. 
had any such sermon-like and wholly inartistic aim in view, 
which is not probable, it was quite sufficient to set forth Har- 
old’s vain struggle, defeat and death as the necessary, and if 
you will, divinely appointed consequences of iis sin, if sin it 
was, without so grievously marring the character of his hero 
by such aflaw. This immense blunder seems to me the chief, 
the fatal, and so to speak the damning weakness of the whole, 
and when a man of Mr. T’s age, experience, and consummate 
and unquestioned powers in his own sphere, is still capable 


of committing such, the conviction is indeed forced upon us 
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that the promptings of the Muse which induced him at this 


late hour to venture into new and untried paths, were but a 


delusion and a snare. 
G. BLOEDE. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


June 4, 1877. 

Dr. Geo, Engelmann in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read by title two communications from 
Mr. Riley as follows: 

** Supplementary Remarks on the Phalaenid Genus Paleocrita.”’ 

** Notes on the Oviposition of Pronuba Yuccasella.”’ 
which were referred to the Publication Committee, 

Dr. G. Engelmann made the following communication on the Meteor- 
ology of the past spring, remarking that differences between his observ- 
ations and those made either in the heart of the city or farther out into 
the country, are readily explained by radiation from buildings and 
pavements, and the prevention of terrestrial radiation by smoke clouds. 

The temperature of the spring months, March, April and May, was 
low, and in consequence of the development of the spring vegetation 
late, as we all know. We may recollect that the spring of last year 
was earlier, and especially the month of May much warmer, we then at 
once come to the conclusion that this present was the coldest and latest 
spring. But meteorological records will teach us differently, they also 
do inform us that it was not the wettest spring, the wettest May on re- 
cord, 

The average temperature for May in St. Louis, is 66.2 deg; that of 
this year was 63.5. The coolest May I have observed was in 1838 and 
in 1867, with 60.5 deg., and the warmest in 1860 with 72 deg. Three 


times in 42 years May was cooler than this year (in 1838, ’57, ’67) and 
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three times of the same temperature. It will be noted that these low 


temperatures in May have come almost every ten years; for 1847 the 
temperature was the same as this year. I have tried to ascertain wheth- 
er this seeming periodicity holds good for the whole spring, or the whole 
year, or for other months of the year, especially for October, which is 
considered as conforming pretty nearly to the mean temperature of the 
year; but I have failed to confirm such a supposition. 

The temperature of March was 5.8 deg. below the average for the 
mouth, that of April 2.0, and of May, as has been stated, 2.7 below. The 
whole spring, consequently was 3.5 deg. below the average, and [I find 
only five springs in 42 years cooler than the past one (those of 1837, 
43, 57, ’67 and ’75. But the meantemperatures are not so important 
to us as the extremes are; under the extremes we suffer most, we our- 
selves individually as well as through their action on vegetable life and 
development. March was wintry almost throughout, but in April we 
had only a few days, in the beginning of the month,of hard frost; and at 
the same time the temperature rarely rose over 70; only once, on the 
23d, it rose over 80; but on the last day a frost, light in the city, but 
severe In many loca ities of the neighborhood, did some damage to the 
vegetation, In May the temperature was also moderate, often scarcely 
warin enough for the season, and with me only rose up to 86, while in 
the city it reached 90 deg. 

The past month of May appeared a very wet one, not only to us in- 
habitants of the city, but perhaps still more so to those that live in the 
country. The fall of rain, however, was not so very heavy, scarcely 
more than 24 inches, while the average rainfall for May is here 43 inch- 
es, such as it was in 1875 and 1873, in 1872 even 63 inches. but 
lighter rains fell very often, for the first sixteen days of the month al- 
most daily, so that the ground during that period never could bevome 
dry. 

The greatest average rainfall is always to be expected in this region, 
in June, and the first few days of this month seem to verify this old ex- 
perience, and may harm the farmer and cause the rivers to overflow. | 
will not go back further thun to remind you that in 1875 we had over 
ten inches, and in 1873 nearly 9 inches of rain that month. The aver- 
age L find to be 5 inches, 

Mr. llilder exhibited a long-necked vessel of the form so commonly 
taken from the mounds, the decoration of which is quite elaborate. The 
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groundwork is red, on which, near the base of the neck, is inscribed. in 
a darker red, four crosses surrounded by circles, Two of these, which 





are 180° apart, are surrounded by a representation of the sun, The 





lower part of the vessel is also decorated with small circles, some of 





which do, and some do not, contain a cross within them. 





Col. Crosswell gave an account of his expedition, promising a paper 
g I g t 





for the next meeting. 





E. M. Bosley was elected an Associate Member. 
F, E. Nrener, Rec. Sec. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Henry Morley. Lon- 

don: Chapman & Hall. 1870. 

Mr. Henry Morley began his literary career in 1850 and has since made 
very valuable additions to our literary resources and conveniences. The 
“Tables of English Literature” aim to present maps of the different peri- 
ods of English Literature, showing the dates of birth and death of each 
writer, while the chronology of literary works and the contemporaneity of 
literary men is exhibited at the same time. The tables are defective in fre- 
quently leaving the date of a work uncertain as the title is printed so that 
one cannot determine the proper date: in some cases also, no works are 
given with the writers mentioned. ‘The index is the worst part of the 


book, as many names are wholly omitted. George Buchanan, Thomas De 





Quincy, Thomas Fuller, Thomas Hood, Walter Savage Landor, Robert 








Pollok, Mary Somerville, and Thomas Noon Talfourd,—these names at 





least should not have been overlooked even if an incomplete index were ever 





pardonable. I have spoken thus far of the defects of the book: in despite 








of these the book is essential to any library of English literature, and sup- 





plies information not readily accessible in other form: for example in con- 





nection with each map of English work, is given a bird’s-eye view of what 





is going on in the rest of the literary world. 





EDITOR. 
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ART IN ORNAMENT AND DREss. Translated from the French 


of Charles Blane. New York: Seribner, Welford & Arm- 
strong. 


A new book, by the author of Grammar of the Arts of Design, 
will be welcomed by all readers of the latter work, and by many others 
who come under the comprehensive term of general readers. 

Part I. is devoted to the discussion and illustration of the general 
laws of ornament. All methods of ornamentation, whether of dwellings 
or persons or temples, the author regards as founded on five elementary 
principles ; repetition, alternation, symmetry, progression and confusion, 





From these are derived, respectively, the secondary principles—conso- 
nance, contrast, radiation, gradation and deliberate complication, Lilus- 
trations of applications and combinations of the-e principles are given 
from various creations of nature and art. 

As a preface to the division of the work, the author remarks: 

“At a time when more interest than ever is felt in the decorative 
arts, at a time when every one seems eager to occupy himself with 
them, it is somewhat strange that the object most worthy of ornament- 
ation, the human figure, should be forgotten, and that we should not 
give our attention to ornamenting persons before decorating objects.” 

He maintains that it requires ‘as much, nay more, taste to choose ma- 
terial and adapt its form and color to living beauty, as to ornament a 
morocco binding, design a pavement, turn the iron of a railing, or in- 
vent a pretty keyhole.” 

Following the natural order of development, the individual, the 
family and society, ke proposes to treat: Ist, of personal adornment; 
2d, of the ornamentation of homes; 3d, of the decoration of public edi- 
fices. This scheme he does not, however, carry out, 

After the general view given in the first fifty pages, the rest of the 
book is confined to a treatment of the first topic. The work, therefore, 
as mapped out in the introduction, while possessing unity, lacks com- 
pleteness ; and the last pages are read with a sense of disappointment 
and a feeling of revolt from such allegiance as may have been given to 
the author’s initiative dictum regarding the importance which should be 
given to personal adornment. If to this be added an occasional slight 


} 


obscurity, chargeable, probably, to the translator, all fault-finding may 
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be at an end; and we have only to resume our brief outline of the con- 
tent and mode of treatment. 

The effect of the various colors, their adaptation to different complex- 
ions and their harmonious interrelations are stated with sufficient clear- 
ness and minuteness to make the book of practical value to a lady who 
accords with the author’s primary statement betore alluded to; while 
the pleasant style in which he develops the poetical symbolism of form 
and color and presents its intellectual iuterpretations and spiritual cor- 
respondences, would make it agreeable reading to the most careless and 
unkept specimen of intellectual drybones, who treats with scornful 
neglect this beautiful habitation of the spirit. Man’s adornment is 
deemed worthy of consideration; and though not allowed as much space 
as the more decorative and decorated sex, he is told the peculiar ex- 
pression imparted by certain styles of hair and beard and the signifi- 
cance and appropriateness of certain forms of covering for the head. 
Artistic principles cannot, of course, be applied to the maie costume of 
the present day, What is said, therefore, on this topic is mainly his- 
torical, In general the readers of this book will find in it reasons for 
the faith that is in them regarding taste in dress. [laving long known 
that it was so, they can here learn irhy it is so; and they will be im- 
pressed with the fact that unity of design, and the proper subordina- 
tion of minor to principal elements, is as necessary in a costume as in a 
painting or any other work of art. 

Frep, M. Crunpen, 


SPECIMEN PAGES OF PRoF,. W. D. WHITNEY’s GERMAN 
DicTIONARY. (There will be about 875 pages. The price 
will not vary far from $3.) Publishers, Henry Holt & Co., 
| eo 2 
The specimen pages were compared with the corresponding pages of Lu- 

eas, Adler, Theme, Koehler, etc., with the following result: W. has a 

smaller number of (English and German) words, fewer explanations and 

words Which cannot be found even in Sander’s or Schmitthenner’s ** Deut- 

sches Woerterbuch.” For to ery W. gives 16, K (whose dictionary has 1000 

pages and costs $3.00) 30 words, of the 16 wordsin W. all are found in Adler, 

some of them neither in K, nor in Lucas, ete., of the 30 in Koehler bellen, 


aufbieten, kreisen, ete. are not given in Whitney but in Lueas, A., ete. 
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Whitney gives for cup 12, Koehler 30 words. Trunk, Trinkgelage, to be— 


and can, ete., are not in Whitney but in almost all others. Whitney gives 
from cub to cup 45, Koehler 103; from cup to curacy W. 10 and K. 17 words. 
Under heran W. gives 11, K. 16; under heraus W. 26, K. 62; from herb to 
herd W. wives 25, K.48 words. ‘The words “*Heranwachen”’ and **Heran- 
zoegern”’ which W. gives are not to be found in any other dictionary. The 
meaning of the phrases, old crusted port, a crust on a man, te ery for the 
moon (Bleak House), to find a secret cupboard ina house, cuddling his 
‘hildren, ete., are not given in any, except Hoppe’s Supplement Lexicon. 

Prof. Whitney has, as it seems, used Adler’s Dictionary frequently. 

In our opinion Koelhler’s Dictionary is superior to Whitney’s ; but the 
type is clearer and the paper is better and stronger in Whitney’s than in 


Koehler. 
Wa. H. RosENTENGEL. 


DEIRDRE. No Name Series. Roberts Bros., Boston. 

Were it not by this time a kind of * open secret,” that Deirdre was 
written by a gentleman of Edinbargh, L should imagine the author 
to be a woman, for the book exhibits much of the weakness and incon- 
sistency that are apt to characterize woman’s work,—I would not imply 
necessarily, but simply state the fact,—in spite of the bristling spears, 
and brass-rimmed shields, and bickering swords, and clash and clatter 
of war with which its pages are filled, though, on the other hand, we 
have also a great deal in the way of silver moonlight and golden sun- 
light, and ferny knolls, and babbling brooks, and daisied meads, The 
story told as briefly as possible is this: The story-teller of King Connor of 
Eman, (Ireland) has a daughter born to him, who is so exquisitely beau- 
tiful, that it is prophesied from the first, that she will inflame all hearts 
aud cause bloodshed, war and destruction. The King, however, is not 
willing to slay her at once, as some of his Knights suggest, to forestall 
all this coming evil, but has the child brought up in a strong high-wall- 
ed palace, intending in time to make her his wife, But here from a tree 
on which she climbs one day, she sees at the head of their followers, the 
three great sons of Usna, and falls in love with Naisi, the oldest, who 
returns her sentiments, With the help of her old nurse, she succeeds 
in secretly meeting her lover, and finally makes her escape with him 
and all his tribe, from the palace. We find her again as Naisi’s wife, 


and afterwards the mother of his son. Of course the hatred and ven- 
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geance of the King pursues them, but the Lord of Keth hospitably re- 
ceives them in his mansion, until finding they endanger his safety by re- 
maining, they voluntarily depart from their host again. After a fight 
with pirates, and the capture of their galleys, they sail to Alba, which 
land they are again obliged to leave after a while, because the young 
King there falls in love with Deirdré and desires her for his own. They 
encounter various other adventures, and finaliy after a lengthy and 
peaceful stay on a lovely Island, are decoyed back to Eman, by the 
cunning and treachery of King Connor, who has nursed his vengeance 
through all these years, The tribe makes a brave fight, but is at last 
betrayed into the power of the King. The three Brothers perish on 
the same block, of the same sword-stroke, by the band of the execu- 
tioner, Deirdré dies of a broken heart on her husband’s breast. So 
ends the story and the book, the little son of Naisi and Deirdré 
having been carried cff to his own home by the Sea-god, a mysterious 
and decidedly misty personage, who every once and a while “ puts in” 
an appearance, All these situations, adventures and incidents of course 
give rise to many picturesque scenes, that are sketched with considera- 
ble liveliness and spirit, and a strong feeling for color and effect, be- 
traying everywhere a practiced hand, but also rather the skilful writer 
of verse, than the true poet. Everything is finished with a sort of 
hopeless polish, that is very far from the power, rude and crude, if you 
will, but power still, that genius is sure to put forth. Moreover the 
whole composition belongs to that uninteresting class of literature,— 
happily, except in really sensational concoctions, not very largely ex- 
tant in our time,—in which the importance of event and incident far 
predominates over that of the personages. For as to anything like 
characterization, there is absolutely none of it. The old warrior who 
in the beginning counsels the slaying of the young infant, and en- 
forces his advice by an illustration, and of whom we are expressly told 
that, ‘unto all things was he callous grown. And _ his hard heart was 
like the nether stone,”—talks of *‘silvery sand, ferny dells and hea- 
ther bells,” in exactly the same smooth, soft words the author himself 
uses in dozens of passages. The three Brothers might as well really 
represent the animals they bear on their shields, an osprey, a boar 
and a hill-cat, respectively,—indeed L believe in that case they would 
not be so absolutely alike,—for any human individuality they show. 
Of Deirdre herself, we learn very little, except that as a child she is 
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a very wayward and precocious sprite, quite as weird and abnormal, 
not to say impossible, as Pearl, in the Scarlet Letter, that in later 
years she loves her husband and child, weeps and prophesies evil, and at 
odd times plays chess, I consider it an immense mistake in a character 
like hers, which we may suppose is to be sweet and simple, that she 


herself should be the first to point out the danger that may arise from 
her “luckless face,” if the young King of Alba should see her, and 
to beg her husband to keep her concealed in the tent. Even of this 
her all-inflaming and destroying beauty we get but the faintest possible 
conception, for except for the occasional mention of violet eyes and 
yellow hair, we are only told that when she was sixteen, she was owner 
of all the beauty that once graced “ Eire and Banba and Foela”— 
and so on through ten lines more of “hard” names, which, as I ven- 
ture to say, no one at this day has the slightest idea of the supernal 
charms of those ladies, really has to us no meaning whatever. 

Another trick of the author’s I cannot pass by unnoticed, for it has 
the man- 





degenerated with him into a positive and most tiresome vice, 
ner so much employed, or rather wholly exhausted and worn threadbare, by 
the older Italian poets,—and not so happy at any time that it might be 
desirable to revive it in our day,—of dragging in an image, a picture, a 
comparison on every possible and impossible occasion, The shock of 
battle or the march of armed hosts, fury or despair, joy or sorrow,— 
everybody and everything is like something else, in short whenever his 
powers are particularly taxed the author seems to have no other re- 
source but to fly to nature and borrow some image from her. “Like 
plenteous April rains,”—“like a young lamb,”—“‘like a fragrant flower,” 
—‘like an angry wave,”—‘“hke the fell otter,”—-“like the roar of 
winds,”—“like a young apple tree,”—“as the soft satin rose-leaves,”— 
‘as the great whales,”—‘“as the wild-cat"—*‘as a young rose-tree,”— 
‘as when wind and tide,’—*as two converging fires,’’—ete. ete., the ex- 
amples might be multiplied almost ad infinitum, and a single image is 
sometimes spread over half a page. Winds and waves, birds, bulls, 
bears and wolves are Jaid under the heaviest contribution,—we find the 
winds made use of seven times, different birds four, troops of wolves 
three,—while Naisi is compared to a bull twice, and to a bear no less 
than four times. With a few exceptions these images are apt enough, 
and pretty well to the purpose, but there is a great deal too much of 
them. One charm, and indeed the chief merit of the book, is its sim- 
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plicity. There is nothing dark or involved, no Browningish obscurity 
of thought or diction, no straining after effect, or attempt at originality, 
and this in our day is perhaps no small praise. Everything is per- 
fectly clear and comprehensible, the description of natural scenery often 
good, generally dainty and picturesque, and evidently written by a very 
loving hand, Nor are single lines and passages without considerable 
beauty and a certain strength and pathos. As happy instances of this 
I would quote such lines as,—*Stone-splintering, dust-revolving, out 
they spun,” and “And the young Dawn arose in ruby flame,” and “And 
o’er the gray sea crept the silent night,” as also the description of 
Naisi’s spear, and his last few words of farewell, before he puts his 
head on the block. As to outward form, I consider it under all cir- 
cumstances a great mistake to write so long a poem in rhyme, smooth 
and flowing though the verses may be —indeed I am almost tempted to 
say ‘the smoother the worser,”—especialiy where the rhymes so im- 
mediately follow each other, in unvarying and monotonous succession, 
like this. 
“Naisi now here now there the battle led, 


” 


And with high word and deed their valor fed. 
Fancy this kept up for pp. 262, and it will be easily understood that 
the manner grows very wearisome to the ear at least, if not the eye, and 


that the general effect is decidedly one of weakness rather than 





strength. To sum up my judgment of the poem in a few words, | con- 
sider it a very clever, but by no means and in no direction great, effort, 
—nor indeed giving any promise of future greatness, the author has 
probably long reached his high water mark, and will never do anything 
better than this,—a book, if the whole truth must be told, too shallow 
to make a very deep or very lasting impression on the public, or win for 
itself a fame that shall endure beyond the immediate and not wholly un- 
deserved popularity, it seems to have acquired, G. B. 















WILHELM TELL. With an Introduction and Notes by A. 
Sachleben. Edited by W.D. Whitney. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 

This volume of Whitney’s German ‘Texts contains the Text of Schiller’s 

Wilhelm Tell, with Introduction and Notes. The first 2] pages, which we 


have compared carefully with Schiller’s works, are correct with the excep- 
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tion of **Hinueberdringen”’ (p. 11) and “Rei’t *’ (p. 14). The Introduction 
gives a brief history of the Swiss cantons, speaks of the works which Schil- 
ler used in the preparatioA of Wilhelm ‘Tell, and gives also a critique of the 
drama. The word ** Zaeringen’’? should be “ Zaehringen.’’?) In the 
Notes difficult words and sentences are explained and translated. In 
preparing the Notes Duentzer’s ‘Tell seems to have been used. 


Wa. H. Rosensrencet. 





NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


American Journal of Science and the Arts—June. I. An Account of the 
Discoveries in Vermont Geology of the Rev. Augustus Wing. 1. 
Estimation of Chromium and Aluminum in Steel and Lron. — IIL. 
New Mode of Manipulating Hydric Sulphide. IV. P. H. Carpen- 
ter’s Physical Investigations on the ‘*Valorous.’? V. Influence of 
Geological Changes on the Earth’s Axis of Rotation. VI. On an 

Association of Gold with Scheelite in Idaho. VII. On the Rate of 

Increase of Underground Temperatures 

Atlantic Month/y—July. I. Crude and Curious Inventions at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. Il. A Century of Congress. 

Catholic World—July. I. The European Exodus. IL. The [ron Age of 
Christendom. ILI. The True Irish Revolution. IV. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon and the French Revolutionists. 

Contemporary—June. I. China, England, and Opium. II. Pedigrees and 
Pedigree-makers. Ill. Mohammedan Law. IV. The Contest of 
Church and State in Italy. V. Christianity and Patriotism. 

Deutsche Rundschauv. Ul. Jahrgane. Heft 8. Mai, 1877. 

1. Gordon Baidwin. Novelle von Rudolph Lindau. 

2. Aus Griechenland. Argos und Mykenae. Von W. Lang. 

3. Der amerikanische Buergerkrieg. VI. (Schluss) Von F. 
von Meerheimb. 
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4, Etwas von Lenz. Von L. Ulrichs. 

5. Michael Bakunin und der Radikalismus. I. 

6. Berliner Chronik: Die Theater, Von Karl Freuzel Die 
musikalische Saison. Von Hermann Krigar. 


7. Die Sleuerverhaeltnisse im preussischen Staate. Von F. von 
Sybel. 
8. Literarische Rundschau: David Fr. Strauss’ gesammelte 
Schriften. Von Fr. Kreyssig. 
Ratzel’s Staedte: und Kulturbilder aus Nord amerika. Von 
Friedrich Kapp. 
Dublin Univ. Magazine—June. I. The Milesian Invasion of Ireland. IL. 
Shelley’s Queen Mab and Prometheus Unbound. 
Fortnightly—June. I. George Sand. IL. The Farther Outlook in the East. 
IIIf. Evolution and Positivism. IV. A Leaf of Eastern History. 
Fraser’s—May. 1. Titian. LU. Contemporary French Pectry. LIL. Studies 
in Russian Literature, I. & IL. 
June. 1, The War in Asia. LL. Studies in Russian Literature , 
Lil. & 1V. LIL. Moliére. 
Galazy—July. I. Miss Misanthrope. Il. Charlotte Bronte. III. The 
Heart of England. 
Harper’s—July. 1. ‘The Mohawk Valley During the Revolution. II. 
Westminster Abbey. ILL. Our Civil Service. 
Lippincott’s—July. I. Down the Rhine. Il. Primary and Secondary 
Education in France. IL. The Marquis of Lossie. 
Littell’s—1720. I. Mr. Wallace’s Russia. LL. The Anglo-[ndian Tongue. 
1721. I. Relation of Mind and Body. Il. Montenegro. 
1722. I. Mr. Wallace’s Russia. Uf. The Marquis of Lossie. LILI. 
The Transvaal. 
Maemillan’s—June. I. Colonia Cumlodunum. IIL. Political Education of 
the Working Classes. ILI. Count Moltke in Russia. 
Nineteenth Century—May. I. Montenegro: a Sketch. II. Russian Revo- 
lutionary Literature. LI. Social Aspects of Di-sestablishment. 
IV. The Abuses of the Landed Gentry. V. A Modern ‘Sym- 
posium.’ Subject: The Influence upon Morality of a Decline in Re 
ligious Belief. 
Nord und Sued. 
1. Zwischen Dorf und Stadt. Novelle von Hans Hopfen. 
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2. Das Fenster in der Wohnung. Kine Studie zur Kunst im 
Hause. Von Jacob von Falke in Wien. 
3. Ein frommer Angrift auf die heutige Wissenschaft. Von 
Karl Vogt. 
4. Dramaturgische Unterhaltungen. Von Adolf Wilbrandt. 
5. Ein literarischer Findling als “ Lessings Faust.” Von 
Kuno Fischer. 
6. Ferdinand Lassalles letzte Rede. Eine persoenliche Erin- 
nerung. Von Pau! Lindaa, 

Nord und Sued. Band I., Heft. 3. Die Jagd von Beziers Vorspiel 
einer Albigensertragoedie. Von Emanuel Geibel. Kucenstler- 
braeute. Novelle von F. Kuernberger. Peter Paul Rubens. Von 
Wilhelm Luebke. Emanuel Geibel. Von Karl Goedicke (with 
Portrait). Zur Psychologie der Bauern: Wie der Huber unglaeu- 
big ward. Von Ludwig Anzengruber. Allessandro Manzoni. Von 
Karl von Gebler. 

North American Review—May—June. I. The American Constitution. I. 
Abraham Cowley. Ll. Soul and Substance. IV. Harriet Marti- 
neau. 

Popular Science Monthly—July. I. On the Evolution of the Family. 
Il. The Tides. Ul. On Ground Air in its Hygienic Relations. 
IV. A Brief Historical Sketch of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood. V. Over-Consumption and Over-Production. VI. 
Atmospheric Pressure and Life. VII. Heat and Motion, and Po- 
litical Economy. VIII. On Heredity in Nervous Diseases. IX. 
The Material Resources of Life. X. The Zodiacal Light. XI. 
Sketch of Dr. Balfour Stewart. 

The Gegenwart (No. 21) contains: Der Regierungswechsel in Frankreich ; 
Chronik der Orientdinge bis zur Kriegserklaerung Russlands ; 
Lassalle und Freiligrath ; Kunstdenkmaeler und historische Alter- 
thuemer. 

The Literarische Correspondenz (No. 1) contains: Die deutsche Pressgesetz- 
gebung und ihr Einfluss auf Literatur und ‘Tagespresse. Eine 
Mystification zur Goetheliteratur. Leben und Briefe Lord Macau- 
lay’s. S.H. Mosenthal. The second number has an interesting 
article on ** Ueber die Beurtheilung der bildenden Kuenste.”’ 


Watchmaker, Jeweller and Silversmith—June. I. Horology. Ll. Curiosities 
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of Clocks and Watches. ILI. Lecture on a Comprehensive and 
Easy Method of Examining Geneva Watches with the Cylinder 
Escapement. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The Educational Weekly of June 14th, containsa good article on * Reci- 
tation,’”? by Mary F. Hall, State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the National ‘Teachers’ Association, 
will be held at Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
August 14th, 15th and 16th. 

A. D. Mayo has an article on ** The State Normal Schools,’ in the New 
England Journal of Education of June 14. in which he demands that the 
State Normal Schools should become the centre of the superior instruction 
in the school system of the Commonwealth. 

The Kindergarten Messenger of May and June, published by Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody, contains: What was Froebel’s Discovery 2? The Festival 
of Froebel’s Birthday ; American Froebel Society ; Letters, Addresses. 

The Journal of Education; London, of June, contains : Reasons for Draw- 
ing, not Driving towards Knowledge; How Shall we Train Our ‘Teachers ? 
The Kindergarten ; Mathematical Notes; Editorial Notes and Jottings. 
The * salient points’? touched upon in the paper, ** How Shall we Train 
Our Teachers?’ are: 1. Practice and precept must go together. 2. The 
best training must be connected with the Universities. 3. The course of 
study should be a wide groundwork and a special superstructure. ‘“* Know 
every thing a little and one thing well.” 4. Certain studies should be com- 
pulsory. 5. That we have to lay hold of public opinion, and by it compel 
the Government to pass a law making training compulsory. 6. The en- 
trance to the profession should not be blocked by pecuniary assistance, but 
be entirely free and open like the entrance to law and medicine. 


Wa. H. Rosenstencet. 




















A PARTIAL LIST OF BOOKS 


TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


ART, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE. 
Bancroft Geo. Literary and Historical Miscellany Roy 8vo 
Berington J. Literary History of the Middle Ages 12mo 
Bouterwek F. Spanish and Portuguese Literature 2 vols, 8vo 
Camoens L. De. Os Lusiadas 2 vols, 18mo 
Field T. M. Indian Bibliography 
Forsyth J. 8S. Antiquary’s Portfolio 8vo 
Foster Jno. Fosteriana 12mo 
Foster Mrs. Handbook of Modern European Literature 12mo 
Gill W. W. Myths and Songs of the South Pacific 
Gilman Caroline. Oracles from the Poets 
Guest Edwin. History of English Rythms 2 vols, 
Hayward A. Biog. and Critical Essays 3 vols, 
Headley H. Select Beauties of, Anc. Eng. Poetry 2 vols, 12mo 
Hecker Fr. Redenu. Vorlesungen 12mo 
Hermann D. L. Human Physiology 8vo 
Hone Wm. Every-day Book 2 vols, 8vo 
Hope T. Costumes of the Ancient 2 vols, 8vo 
Jocundus Fr. Schabiade 16mo 
Laharpe. Lycée ou Cours de Littérature 16 vols, 8vo. 
Lavater Jno C. Aphorisms on Man 18mo 
Malthus T. R. On Population 3 vols, 
Massey N. Origin and Progress of Letters 8vo 
Masson Rosaline. Three Centuries of English Poetry 
Matthias J. ‘I’. Pursuits of Literature 90 Portraits 4to 
Mitford Mary R. Works Imp 8vo 
National Portrait Gallery 4 vols, 8vo 
Newman J.H. Essays Critical and Historical 12mo 
O'Neill Jno. J. Resources of the State of Missouri 8vo 
Ottley Richard. Dictionary of Recent und Living Painters *Imp 8vo 
Papillon I. A. Comparative Philology—Greek and Latin 
Parker J. H.& C. B. Gothic Architecture 
PeschelOsear. Races of Man 12mo 
Perry A.S. Political Economy 
Poetical Register. London, 1723. 


Quarles F. Emblems 32mo 





RECENTLY ADDED 








Books Added to Public School Library. 


Reynaud M. L. L[llumination and Beaconage Coast of France 4to. 
Rhind Wm. Vegetable Kingdom 10 copies 8vo 

Ruskin Jno. Ariadne Florentina 8vo 

Russell W. C. Book of Authors 

Schlegel F. Lectures on History of Literature 

Schnake Fr. Montezuma Roy 8vo 

Schurz Carl. Eulogy on Charles Sumner 

Shakespeare Illustrated ; Giving Sources of Plays, London, 1753 3 vols 
St. Louis Illustrated 8vo 

Siduey Sir Philip. Aphorisms 2 vols, 18mo 

Spence Rev. Jas. Anecdotes of Books and Men, &c 

Swinburne A. Wm. Blake, a Critical Essay 

Symonds J. A. The Greek Poets 

Timbs Jno. English Eccentrics and Eccentricities 

Timbs Jno. Anecdotes Biography 

Timbs Jno. Curiosities of London 

Timbs Jno. Romance oft London 3 vols, 

Van Laun. History of French Literature 2nd vol 

Van Laun. ‘Translation ot Molitre 2 vols, 8vo 
Vigneul-Marville M.D. Melanges d’ Histoire, &c. 3 vols, 16mo 
Warton Jos. Genius and Writings of Pope 2 vols 

Wordsworth Wm. Prose Works 3 vols 

Wormald Robt. B. Chess Openings 8vo 

Wright Chauncey. Philosophical Discussions 

Wright Thos. Homes of Other Days 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND TRAVELS. 


Austin W. 8. Lives of the Poets Laureate 8vo 

BelknapJ. American Biography 

Brydges Sir E. Foreign Travels 2 vols, 12mo 

Chambers Robt. Life of Walter Scott 12mo 

Chambers Robt. Memoir of 

Cheever G. B. Life, Genius and Insanity of Cowper 12mo 
Kdwards Jno. Noted Guerrillas Svo 

Herbert Lord. Lite and Reign of Henry VILl. 8vo. 


Johnson. Lives of the English Poets 2 vols, l’ge 12mo 





































Books Added to Public School Library. 


Kohlrausch F. Die Deutschen Freiheitskriege 1813-5 I’ge 12mo 
Madden R. R. Life of Countess of Blessington 3 vols, 8vo 
Memes J. 8. Memoir of Antonio Canova 8vo 

Nicholson W. Historical Library 4vols, 12mo 

Nicholson W. Irish Historical Library 12mo 

Rogers ‘I’. J. American Biographical Dictionary 12mo 


Scott Walter. Lives of the Novelists 
, Vere A. De. Heroines of Charity 


Walpole Horace. Letters 9 vols, 8vo 
Wheeler J.T. History of India 4 vols, 8vo. 


FICTION. 
Auerbach B. Aloys 
Blessington. Country Quarters 
Braddon M. E. Milly Darrell 
Chamisso A. V. Peter Schlemilil (fr. the German). 
Dela Rame. Ariadne 
Fabre F. Abbé Tigrane 
Fisher Francis. After Many Days 
Gaskell Annie. Widow of Windsor 
Hacklinder F. W. Ende der Grifin Patatzky 
Harder L. A Family Feud 
James Henry Jr. The American 
Lesperance Jno. ‘The Bastonnais 
Marlitt E. Im Hause des Commerzieuraths 
Modern Mephistopheles 
Murray W.H.H. Adirondack Tales 
My Son’s Wife 
Spielhagen F. Sturmfluth 3 vols 
Streckfuss A. Auf Urlaub 
fales from Blackwood 12 vols, 
Temme J.D. H. Die Generalin 4 vols, in 2 


Towner A. Chedayne of Kotono 














SOME OF 





THE 





BOOKS ADDED TO THE MERCANTILE 









LIBRARY DURING MAY, 1877. 


Academy sketches, exhibition of 1877; with descriptive notes, 
Adams, W.T. Going West. 
Adams, W.T. Out West. 
Afterglow. 
Alcott, A. B. Table talk. 

Alexander, J. W. Forty years familiar lettres. 

Alexander, Jos. A. Life by H. C. Alexander. 

Anderson, R. B. America not discovered by Columbus. 
Annual record of science and industry for 1876. 

Appleton, T.G. Syria' sunshine. 

Arnold, M, Last essays on church and religion. 

Auerbach, B. Aloys. 

Bachelet, T. et Dezobry, C. Dictionnaire general des letters, des beaux 

arts, et des sciences morales et politiques. 

Baker, Jas. Turkey. 

Baldwin, J. D. Ancient America. 

Barber, J. W. Connecticut Historical Collections, 

Barbier, A. A Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes. 
Baudelaire, C. Ocuvres completes, 

Bischoff, G. W. Lehrbuch der botanik. 

Blackburn, H. Pictorial notes in the British national gallery. 
Blunt, H. Lectures on the history of Jesus ‘ hrist. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg. Bibliothegue Mexico-Guatémalienne. 
Braune, W. Atlas of topographical anatomy, 

Brazil, at the universal exhibition of 1876. 

Broca, P. Memoires d’ anthropologie. 

Broca, P. Revue d’ anthropologie. 

Bronte, Charlotte. A monograph by T. W. Reid. 

Bugbee, J. M. The Eastern question historically considered. 
Butt, Beatrice M. Eugenie. 

Cameron, Mrs, H. L. Juliet’s guardian. 

Campbell, J. V. Political history of Michigan. 

Cesnola, L. P. di Antiquities of Cyprus. 

Chaffers, Wm. Marks and monograms on pottery and porcelain 
Champfleury. 


Histoire des Faiences patriotiques sous la révolution. 

















Books Added to Mercantile Library. 


Clapperton, H. Expedition from the bight of Benin to Soccatoo; and 
R, Lander’s journal. 


Clark, D. K, Rules, tables and data for mechanical engineers, 
Clarke, K. H, and others. A century of American medicine, 
Collier, J. P| Bibliographical and critical account of the rarest books 
in the English language. 

Colling, J. K, Art foliage for sculpture and decoration, 

Colling, J. K. English mediaeval foliage and colored decoration. 
Conway, M.D. Idols and ideals, 

Cowley, Charlotte. The ladies history of Kngland. 

Creagh, J. Over the borders of Christendom and Eslamiah, 
Dandolo, V. Art of rearing Silkworms. 

Demmin, A. Encyclopédie des beaux arts plastiques. 

Demmin, A. Guide de |’ amateur de faiences. 

Desor, E, Les Palafittes on constructions lacustres du lac la Neuchatel. 
Dezobry, C. et Bachelet, T. Dictionnaire général de biographie. 
Dodge, Mary A. First love is best. 

Douglas, G. Mar’s white witch. 

Drake, N, Noontide leisure. 

Drew, F. The Northern barrier ot India 

Duyckinck, E. A. & G. L Cyclopedia of American literature. 
Dyer, T. Hi. Ancient Athens. 

Edward, D. B. History of Texas. 

Edwards, G. Natura! history of uncommon birds, 

Edwards, J. N. Noted Guerrillas, 

Erckmann-Chatrian, L’ ami Fritz. 

Erckmann-Chatrian. Maitre Gaspard Fix. 

Fetis. F. J. Histoire générale de la musique, 5 vols. 

Fisher, C. Frances. After many days. 

Forrest, Edwin. Life by W. R. Alger, 2 vols. 

Freeman, E, A. The Turks in Europe. 

Georgia Historical collections. 

Gladstone, W. E. Bulgarian horrors, 

Gore, G. The art of Electro-metallurgy. 

Gould, J. M. How to camp out, 

Gravier, G. Découvertes, et etablissements de Cavelier de la Salle. 
Gravier,G. Decouverte de |’ Amerique par les Normands, au X. siecle. 








Books Added to Mercantile Library. 


Guild, Curtis. Abroad Again. 

Habberton, J. Scripture club of Valley Rest. 

Harder, L. A family feud. 

Harte, F. B. The two men of Sandy Bar. 

Hawthorne, J. Garth. 

Heilly, Geo. d.’ Dictionnaire des pseudonymes. 

Harrisse,H. Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, 

Hillern, M. Onomasticum Sacrum. 

Hoffman, H. Die Deutsche philologie im grundriss, 

Hoffman, W. Camp, court and siege. 

Home, D. D. Lights and shadows of spiritualism. 

Hope, A. Mapua! of Sorrento and inlaid wood-work. 

Horsley. C. E. Text-book of Harmony. 

Ihne, W. Early Rome. 

James, H. The American. 

Jasper County, Mo. Atlas of. 

Lastarria, J. V. La América. 

Lecog de Boisbaudran. Spectres lumineux. 

Leeds, J. W. Primitive Christians’ estimate of war. 

Lesseps, F. de. The Suez Canal. 

Lorenz, U. Catalogue général de la librairie Francaise depuis, 1840. 
Louis XVIII. Memoirs written by himself. 

MacColl, M. The Eastern question- 

Mahan, A. Critical history of the late American war. 

Milton, J., life of, by Jos. Ivimey. 

Mirabeau, G. H. K., Cte de Histoire secrete de la cour de Berlin. 
Modern Mephistopheles. 

Morgan, L. H. Ancient society. 

My opinions and Betsy Bobbits. 

Nash, J. Mansions of England in the olden time. 4 vols. folio, 
New Jersey Historical Society, proceedings of. 14 vols. 
Niecolls.S. J. The Eastern question in prophecy. 

O’Callaghan, E. B. Documents relating to the Colonial History of 
New York. 10 vols. 


















ROBINSON’S SHORTER COURSE. 


ARITHMETICS. 


s@ Adopted by Public Schools of the City of St. Louis, 
April, 1877. 


The *‘Committee of Examiners” in St. GCowis, consisting of the Superintendent, 
Assistant Superintendents, and Principals of the Normal, High, and four 
Branch High Scheols have unanimously reported in favor of the use of Fish’s 
Arithmetics [KOBINSON’S SHORTER COURSE) in the Public Schools of St. Louis, and 
give the following reasons therefor : 

1. Uniformity and Harmony of Series. 

2. Smaller Number of Books in the Series. 

3. Free from needless Repetitions. 

4. Examples sufficiently abundant, well chosen and well 
distributed. 

5. The work prepared for the Pupils in Lower and Inter- 
mediate Grades suggests variety in method of treatment and 
drill. 

6. In harmony with the Oral Work of the Lower Grades. 

7. Order of Arrangement uvexceptionable. Free from 
Needless Repetitions, and adapted to the various Grades. 

8. Method excellent in Order and Fullness, as well as in 
Exactness and Compactness of Treatment. 

9. Treatment of Percentage and Mensuration noticeably 
excellent. 

10. Books so complete as to Prepare Scholars for the Study 
of Algebra. 

11. Valuable Synopsis for Review. 

12. Excellent Treatment of the French Metric System. 

13. Definitions, Rules, and Statements Concise and Clear. 

14. Valuable Tables for Reference. Attention is especial- 
ly called to this feature. (See pp. 218-256 of Part IL.) 

15. Such an arrangement of the material used in the Series, 
that the Second Book may be divided into two separate but 
complete parts—a consideration of great consequence from 
the standpoint of Economy. 

16. Typographical and Mechanical Excellence 


&@ Liberal terms for introduction, and full descriptive Circulars and Specimen Pages 
by mail on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
For Missouri, Kansas, and Arkansas, address 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Agent, 
CARE GRAY & BAKER BOOK AND STATIONERY CO., 
407 North Fourth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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[MCREASED (NM BIZ. 


Price Three Dollars Per Annum. 


Single Numbers 75 Cents. 





This Journal is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 


tt is intended as a vehicle for such trauslations, commentaries, and original articles, as will 





best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its departments. 
rERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Three dollars per annum, single numbers, 75 cents 


The ublished can be obtained of the Editor at $2.00 per volume in 


’ 


numbers, or $3.00 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to supply all orders, the 


first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted. 
Vols. | & I!, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5.00 
Vol. III, Vol. IV, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VILI, in muslin, $3.00 each. Back volumes 
inbound ) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 





A set of the JouRNAL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy in itself. 
7 ynitz, Descartes, Kan', Fichte, schelling, Hegel, Goethe, Rosenkranz, 
Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, Trendelenburg, Trentowski, 


Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. 


The following Works, reprinted from the JouRNAL, are for sale at the prices affixed (prepaid 


by mail 

HeceL’s First Prtxcip.e, translated and accompanied with Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes, by Wim. T. Harris... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccsccccccccccceccese 80.25 

ROSENKRANZ’S PEDAGOGICS AS A ~YSTEM, OR THE PHILOSOPHY. OF EpucaATion, translated by 


Anna ©. Brackett Paper, $1.00; Muslin, 1.50 
Four Lectures on THE PuiLosopny or Law, by J. Hutchison Stirling, LL. D., author of 

The Secret of Hegel..... eccesccnocee ececcege eccccccce eoccccacccccccccscccs coccce 250 
INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY ANL Logic, by A. Vera, Professor of Philosophy 





in the University of Naples.........-0e++ pecccscveccce ecvcccccece cccccceccgocccocccs 1.00 
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WM. T. HARRIS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Box 2398) 








Fclectic Fducational Series. 


STILL FURTHER REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


The standard school- books of the Eclectic Series are more extensively 
ate schools throughout the United States than any other similar publications. The 
their long-continued use in the best schools, and the 
the best possible evidences of their intrinsic 


popularity of these books, 


dorsement of them by experienced teachers, are 
worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-room 


used in public and priv 
wide spread 
unequivocal in- 


Prices have been greatly reduced. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 


McGuffey’s 
Charts. 

tay’s Arithmetics. 

Ray’s New Algebras. 

Ray’s Highe r Mathematics. 

Harvey’s Langu: ige Lessons. 

Harvey’s Englis h Grammars. 

Eclectic Geographie 8. 

Eclectic Penman hip 

Venable’s U. 8. History. 

‘Thalheimer’s History of England. 

Thalheimer’s Ancient. and Medl 
and Modern Histories. 

Brown’s Physiology. 

Norton’s Philosophy. 

Norton’s Elements of Phy-ies. 

Schuyler’s Logic. 

Andrew’s Manual of Constitution. 


Readers, Speller and 


Harvey’s Graded School Readers 
and Primary Speller. 

White’s Graded School Arithmetics 

Sechuyler’s Complete Algebra. 

Senuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 

Schuyler’s ‘Trig. and Mensuration. 

Evan’s School Geometry. 

Bartholomew's Latin Grammar. 

Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual. 

Duffev’s French Method. 

Duftet’s Freneh Literature. 

Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric. 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 

Payne's School Supervision. 

Kidd’s Eloeution. 

Kidd’s Rhetorical Reader. 

White’s School Registers 

Ete. E:e. Ete. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


Photographer. 


28 Bond St., New York. 
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Fits, Epilepsy, or Falling Sickness. 


Permanently Cured—no humbug—by one month's uxage of Dr. Gou- 


lard’s Gelebratea Infallible Fit Powders. To « 
we will send 
Goulard is the only physician that ha 
as to our knowledge thousands have been permanently cured 
ders. we will guarantee a permanent cure in every « 


ders will do all we claim for them, 
bex. As Dr. 


money expended. Ail sufferers 
of their curative powers. Price for lar 
any part of United States or Canada, 


ASH & ROBBINS, 


ge box, 


should give these Powders an early trial, ar 
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or four boxes for $10.00, 
or by express, Cc. O. D. 


Brooklyn, 


CONSUMPTION Positively Cured. 


All sufferers from this disease that are anxious to be cured should try 


ebra@d Consumptive Powders. 
will cure Consumption and «!! diseases 
is our faith in them, 
every sufferer, by mail, post paid, 

We don’t want your money until you are 
life is worth saving, 

Price, for large box, $3.00, sent to any 
receipt of price. Address, 


ASH & ROBBINS, 


and also to convince you 


Dr. K ixener’s Cel- 


These Powders are the only aration known that 
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afree Trial Box 
perfectly satisfied of their curative 
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